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THURSDAY,  MAY  9.  1782. 


MEMOIRS  of  CHARLES  LENOX, 
Duke  of  RICHMOND. 

After  a  long  and  dlfgraceful 
contcft  with  the  wifhes  of  the 
people,  at  length  a  period  is  put  to 
an  Adininiftration  which,  however 
well  difpofed,  or  however  upright  in 
their  intentions,  from  weaknefs  and 
incapacity,  had  (hook  the  empire  of 
Great  Britain  to  its  foundation, 
and  even  put  to  hazard  its  exiftence. 
With  new  men  we  may  hope  for  new 
meafures.  Popularity  and  confidence 
arc  again  reftored  to  Government, 
and  we  truR  vigour  and  fuccefs  will 
follow. 

Of  the  prefent  Miniftry,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  one  whom  the  public  looks 
up  to  with  more  reliance  than  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  This  no¬ 
bleman  is  the  third  in  fuccelTion  of 
his  family  who  has  enjoyed  this  title. 
He  was  born  in  London  on  Febru¬ 
ary  22.  1734-5*  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  Weftminfter 
Ichool,  and  finifbed  it  abroad.  Chu- 
ling  a  military  life,  he  was  firft  ap¬ 
pointed  Enfign  in  the  Coldftream  re¬ 
giment  of  guards  ;  was  afterwards  a 
Captain  in  the  20th  regiment  ot  foot, 
commanded  by  General  Wolfe ;  be- 
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came  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  33d 
regiment  of  foot  in  June  1756  ;  then 
Colonel  of  the  yzd  regiment  of  foot 
May  9.  1 758  ;  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  M^jor- General  March  9. 1761, 
and  to  that  of  Lieutenant-General 
March  30.  1770.  He  fucceeded  his 
father  in  the  title  and  eftate  in  Au- 
guft  1750,  and  the  next  month  let  out 
on  his  travels  abroad.  During  the 
late  W’ar  he  ferved  in  Germany  with 
confiderable  reputation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  ill  of  Aiigull  1759  was 
preient  at  the  battle  of  Mindeu,  where 
he  behaved  with  great  gallantry.  He 
was  the  lirll  who  obferved  to  Prince 
Ferdinand,  that  the  French  army  was 
put  into  diforder,  which  occafioned 
the  latter  to  give  orders  for  the  Bri- 
ii(h  cavalry  to  advance.  It  feems 
fomething  extraordinary,  that  in  the 
enquiry  which  fucceeded  this  engage¬ 
ment,  he  was  not  called  to  commu¬ 
nicate  what  he  knew  on  the  fubjeit  of 
that  day’s  mifearriage. 

On  the  ill  of  April  1757  he  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Mary  Bruce,  daughter  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Aylelbury,  by  his 
third  wife.  By  this  lady  he  has  had 
no  iffue.  The  following  year  he  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  the  patron  of  the  Arts, 
and  ordered  a  room  to  be  opened  at 
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rature,  are  ruppofed  to  be  but  fmali* 
He  Ihews,  however,  no  deficiency  in 
his  public  fpcechcs,  and  often  intro¬ 
duces  apt  iliuftrations  of  his  fubje<5l 
from  books  as  w’ell  as  from  obferva- 
tion.  His  powers  of  oratory  may  be 
rated  very  low ;  it  is  from  the  matter 
cf  .his  fpeeches,  not  the  manner  of 
delivering  them,  that  he  is  to  claim 
attention.  •  He  difplays  great  ability 
in  debate,  and  his  thorough  acquain¬ 
tance  with  his  fubje(fl  has  given  him 
great  advantages  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords.  In  the  cafe  of  Greenwich 
Hofpital,  it  evidently  appeared  he  did 
not  confider  his  rank  degraded  by 
enquiring  into  the  minutell  grievan¬ 
ces  to  be  found  there  ;  and  his  ene¬ 
mies  have  charged  him  with  too  great 
an  inclination  towards  fmall  matters, 
as  well  in  his  private  capacity  as  in 
his  public  fituation.  How  far  this 
impuiairon  may  be  well  grounded, 
we  do  not  enquire  ;  it  is  liifficient  to 
obferve,  that  his  behaviour  refpeding 
that  ufetul  and  abufed  charity,  may- 
challenge  both  calumny  and  ridicule 
to  take  from  the  merit  of  his  conduft. 
A  confidence  in  his  own  fentiments 
has  led  him  tcnaciouily  to  adhere  to 
the  judgment  he  at  any  time  adopts. 
This  difpofuion  has  fubjecled  him. to 
the  imputation  of  being  wdiat  is  cal¬ 
led  an  ivipr act tc able  viaiu  Perhaps  a 
more  conceding  temper  might  render 
him  a  greater  favourite  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  ;  but  the  prefent  times  require 
firmnefs,  not  conceirion.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  w^hich  a  refori;^gf  abufes  will 
be  attended  with  arej^^w  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  politenefs  of  a  modern 
Frenchman  ;  they  rather  demand  the 
iioical  refolution  of  an  antient  Ro¬ 
man.  In  the  very  arduous  talk  he 
has  undertaken  we  heartily  wilh  him 
all  pofiible  fuccefs. 

To  fpeak  of  his  Grace  as  a  private 
gentleman,  we  might  with  truth  be 
lavilli  in  his  prailcs  ;  but  we  leave 
this  topic  to  the  lervility  of  dedica¬ 
tors.  Thofe  with  whom  he  lives  arc 
the  beft  judges  ol  his  domcllic  vir-^ 


his  heufe  at  Whlrehal!,  containing  a 
large  collefiion  of  criginji  plalter 
cads,  from  the  beft  anlicjue  bulls  and 
ftatues  at  Rome  and  Florence,  to 
which  any  painter,  fculptor,  carver, 
or  other  artill,  and  youths  above  12 
years  of  age,  to  whon’*.  the  ftudy  of 
them  might  be  ulelul,  were  allowed 
accefs  without  any  expence  :  and  for 
the  encouragement  cl:  genius,  he 
moreover  bellowed  annually  two  me¬ 
dals  to  ihofe  who  made  the  two  beft 
models.  This  inftitutlon  cannot  be 
ton  highly  applauded,  wdien  it  is  re- 
cnlltcled  that  to  it  we  are  in  fome 
mealiire  indebted  for  the  perfonnau- 
ces  of  the  late  Mr  Mortimer. 

At  the  coronation  of  his  Majcfty  on 
Sept.  22.  1761,  his  Grace  carried  the 
feepter  with  the  dove  ;  and  on  061. 

1 8.  1 763,  he  was  declared  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  ot  the  county  of  Suffex.  In 
1705  he  went  Ambalfador- Extraor¬ 
dinary  to  the  court  of  France,  and 
0(ft.  23.  in  the  fame  year  was  fworn 
ct  the  Privy  Council.  On  the  23d 
of  May  1766,  he  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  8ecrc‘r.ry  cl  State,  which 
poll  he  refigned  on  the  2d  of  Auguft 
following.  From  that  period  to  his 
late  promotion  to  the  Mafterlhip  of 
the  Ordnance,  he  has  been  a  fteady 
and  determined  oppofer  of  the  mea- 
fures  of  government,  in  which  he  has 
exhibited  ftriking  marks  of  his  induf- 
try,  intelligence,  and  abilities. 

The  charadter  of  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  is  compofed  of  thofe  qualities 
which  conftitute  a  great  man.  Dili¬ 
gent,  adlive,  and  perfevering,  he  per¬ 
mits  no  circumftancc  to  cfeapehim  in 
Avhatever  purfuit  he  bends  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  poflclfes  great  fagaclty  in 
perceiving,  and  quicknefs  to  avail 
himfelf  of  every  advantage  his  adver¬ 
sary  aiTords  him.  Thefe  faculties 
liave  powerfully  afilfted  him  while  an 
opponent  of  government,  and  will 
contribute  greatly  to  render  his  fitu- 
ntion  in  adminiftration  eafy  to  him¬ 
self  and  iifeful  to  his  friends.  His 
<io:i)pafs  of  reading,  or  extent  of  lite¬ 
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rues,  and  fuch  are  the  only  pcrfons 
who  ought  to  fpeak  of  them.  The 
eiilogiuin  fd'  any  man  cannot  be  com¬ 
plete  until  death  lias  fet  the  feal  on 
his  chara<51er.  This  event  wc  truH; 
will  not  happen  until  his  country  can 
congratulate  Itfcif  with  reaping  the 
fruits  of  thofe  great  abilities  which 
are  allowed  to  refide  in  his  Grace  riie 
Duke  of  Kichmond.  ALig. 

Jn  ACCOUNT  of  the  ISLAND  of  St 
LUCIA,  hi  a  Letter  from  an 
Officer  there, 

This  ifland  is  the  leaft  known  of 
any  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  was 
neutral  la  ft  war,  and  chlefty  the  re- 
fort  of  privateers.  The  face  ct  the 
country  is  wild  to  a  great  degree  ; 
compoled  of  vail  mountains  thrown 
together  in  the  moft  piiftiirefque  ityle, 
and  covered  with  forefts  which  liave 
fcarcely  been  penetrated  fince  the  crea¬ 
tion.  Some  of  thefe  mountains  rife 
like  pinnacles  to  an  aftoniftiing  height, 
and  are  fo  very  precipitous  that  no 
animal  whatever  can  afeend  them. 
Others  have  broader  bafes,  and  are 
covered  with  woods  to  tiie  lummit, 
whicii  terminates  in  the  craters  of 
volcanos,  'fhefe  volcanos  indeed  are 
all'  cxluiufted,  except  one,  which  is 
called  the  SAphur  Nil!,  and  which  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  viliting.  The 
crater  lies  on  an  eminence  between 
two  mountains.  On  the  firft  view  of 
it  from  about  half  way  up  one  of  thefe, 
it  appears  like  a  vaft  lime-pit,  covered 
with  fmoke ;  and  from  that  eminence 
you  can  clearly  hear  the  working  of 
the  fire  and  the  boiling  of  the  water 
which  compofe  this  extraordinary  vol¬ 
cano. 

Berkley’s  (the  Bifliop’s)  defeription 
of  Vefuvius  perfectly  luits  tills  place. 
It  is  a  noife  made  up  of  the  roaring  of 
flame,  the  murmur  of  a  troubled  fea, 
and  the  raging  of  a  temped.  On  de- 
fcendlng  through  a  plantation  of 
cocoa,  and  tlieri  a  thick  coppice,  we 
faw  a  pretty  .‘  nring  of  excellent  water, 


which  fponted  to  a  great  height  ia 
b  u  b  b  1  e  s  p  c  r  p  c  n  d  i  c  u  1 . 1  r  1  y ,  n  0 1  w  i  t  i  i  *.  f  a  n  d  - 
ing  the  rapidity  of  its  current:  o.i  rlie 
other  flic  of  us  a  fountain  of  black, 
fulphureous  water,  wliicli  boiled  and 
raged  with  great  vehemence,  iiaving 
a  cloud  of  fulphureous  fmoke  Iioveriiig 
over  it.  This  iiad  broke  out  but  two 
two  days  before,  for  this  volcano,  al¬ 
ways  raging,  continually  lliifcs.  We 
now  come  oa  a  level  with  tiie  crater, 
when  I  own  my  boafted  courage  was 
at  a  ftand.  As  this  crater  is  dijfertnc 
from  any  deferibed,  you  muft  ima¬ 
gine  to  yourfelf  a  vnlt  fiirf  ice  of  chalic 
and  native  fulpluir,  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  lialf 
that  breadth,  lying  between  two  pro-’ 
digious  hills,  lialf  c»f  whofc  Tides  arc 
coinpofed  of  the  fame  materials,  the 
fnmmirs,  woods,  and  precipice.  In 
this  plain  are  feveu  openings ;  three 
raging  with  fiainc  ;  and  tc.ur  filled 
either  with  a  black,  bitumennus  wa¬ 
ter,  or  a  white  water  of  allum,  of 
fuch  a  confiftency  as  to  crack  like 
boiling  pitch  ;  and  of  fuch  a  heat, 
that  no  perfon  can  put  their  hands 
within  a  foot  of  any  part.  thefe 
craters  are  covered  with  clouds  of 
fulpliurcous  fmoke,  now  Ihoonng  up 
in  pyramids,  now  expanding  llie 
furface  of  the  great  crarcr.  i\dd  to 
this  our  approaching  neare  '  and.  near¬ 
er  to  the  noife  which  wc  had  before 
heard  at  a  diftance,  and  tliat  there 
was  only  myfelf  and  ferv.in' , accompa¬ 
nied  by  one  poor  negro,  you  will  be 
little  lurprlzeu  tliat  I  at  firft  refufed 
to  venture  on  this  'i'ai  tarcan  gulf.  At 
laft,  hov.'ever,  I  did  venture,  and 
clofely  ‘'xamined  the  wdio'e,  though 
often  in  no  fmall  danger  ol  rnlTocatioii 
by  the  rolling  back  ot  the  finoke  from 
the  eddies  ol  the  wiinl.  This  crater 
is  fo  unfteady,  that  iiifome  places  you 
arc  obliged  to  llcp  from  one  ti(  ne  to 
another;  for  were  you  to  ften  on  the 
plain  you  would  inllantiy  fall  in,  and 
perhaps  be  no  more  heard  of ;  it  i;lv- 
ing  way,  in  moft  pl.iccs,  to  your  flick, 
which  thrull  into  the  eurth,  is  follow - 
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cd  by  a  ftream  of  fnioke.  This  vol¬ 
cano  is  a  folfaterra,  having  no  me¬ 
tal  nor  lava.  The  Ailphur  is  exceed- 
ingly  pure,  cryftalized  like  marcafites, 
and  fo  potent  as  to  fcent  the  air  to 
an  intolerable  degree  at  five  miles 
difiance.  I  threw  fome  fiones  into 
the  fiery  gulf,  which  fcemed  to  rage 
mod  violently,  but  they  were  not 
thrown  back  again,  though  the  fire 
fecmcd  yet  to  want  fufficient  vent. 
But  this  was  always  accompanied 
with  a  great  torrent  of  Imoke.  The 
flames  were  fierce  beyond  imagina- 
tion-^not  undulating  like  common 
fires,  but  refembling  .mcre  the  broken 
Iparks  that  you  generally  fee  from 
fireworks.  We  Ihouted  by  our  ne- 
gro’s  dire<fiion,  which  produced  a 
lingular  elfe(fi,  making  the  boiling 
water  rife  to  confiderably  more  than 
its  ufual  height,  which  I  take  to  be 
^t  lead  fix  feet,  The  pure  fiream  1 
firfi  mentioned  runs  unadulterated 
through  the  crater;  and  a  flow,  green, 
vitriolicrfiyx  creeps  with  an  intolera¬ 
ble  ftench  through  the  other  fide. — 
This  mountain  fuffering  continual 
irruptions  gives  little  caufe  of  uneafi- 
xiefs  ;*and  there  are  feveral  excellent 
plantations  in  its  neighbourhood. 
As  this  volpano  is  little  known,  I 
have  been  the  more  particular  in  de- 
feribing  it.  The  circumftance  of 
fire  and  water  united  exifi  indeed  in 
all  mountains  of  this  nature,  but  are 
in  none  of  our  European  ones  fo 
vifthly  perceived  in  their  irruptions. 

The  forefis  of  this  country  confifi 
of  trees  which  run  to  a  great  height, 
without  any  under  branches,  and 
ftand  fo  thick  as  to  prevent  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  air,  which  added  to 
the  fleams  from  putrid  vegetables 
and  poifonous  plants,  make  the  va¬ 
pours  to  ^  high  degree  peftilential. 
The  more  open  parts  abound  with 
wild  pine-apples, aloes, limes,oranges, 
in  great  plenty  ;  and  we  make  our 
common  fire-wood  of  what  gcntle- 
pacn  yoti  call  Improvenients. 


r 
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The  fruits  of  this  country  by  no  1 
means  pleafe  me,  the  orange  and  J 

pine  excepted.  We  have  a  few  cocoa  1 

and  cabbage  trees  ;  but  not  in  the  I 

number  they  have  them  at  Barba-  ^ 

does.  The  cabbage  tree  is  in  elc-  i 

gance  w’hat  our  oak  is  in  grandeur.  > 

It  rifes  to  a  great  height.  The  lower  j 

part  of  the  trunk  is  an  alh-coloured 
bark,  perfedlly  fmooth,  marked  with 
regular  circles  ;  the  upper  part  is  a 
beautiful  green.  The  leaves  are  of  a  i 
dark  green,  and  it  has  a  fplral  fialk  ^ 
bearing  a  cabbage  on  its  head,  which 
is  excellent  when  boiled,  and  in  pickle  | 
inoft  remarkably  fine.  Rowsofthefe 
trees  refemble  in  fome  meafurc  the 
colonades,  or  range  of  pillars,  which  i 
you  have  feen  in  the  ruins  of  Palmy- 
ra  ;  appearing  more  like  art  than  na-  ^ 
ture.  Cocoa  trees  are  juft  as  they 
have  been  generally  reprefented. — 
Poifonous  trees  there  are  in  great 
abundance,  efpecially  the  marchineal ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  fo  dange¬ 
rous  as  they  have  been  reported. 

The  quadrupeds  of  the  ifland  con¬ 
fifi  of  rats,  a  kind  of  hare,  and  a  few  ^ 
wild  pigs.  The  birds  are  very  few, 
and  have  neither  the  melody  of  the 
European,  nor  the  plumage  of  the 
American.  A  gloomy  filence  reigns 
in  general  through  the  forefis,  except 
when  interrupted  by  the  feream  of 
fome  of  thofe  difeordant  birds,  or  the 
hifs  of  a  ferpent.  Thefe  are  In  great 
plenty  and  of  various  fpecies  ;  and 
fome  of  them  are  eight  or  nine  feet 
in  length.  Scorpions  and  centipeds  i 
are  alfo  numerous  ;  but  the  cure  for 
their  bite  is  fo  infallible  as  to  render 
it  ot  very  little  confequence.  Lizards 
fwarm  in  our  tents ;  they  are  very 
harmlefs  and  very  pretty.  Here  is 
alfo  a  large  kin4  called  the  guana, 
which  is  very  inofienfive  ;  and  the 
flefli  of  tfiem  ejits  tolerably  well ;  but 
the  mod  formidable  thing  I  ever  be¬ 
held  > — is  made  like  a  lizard,  but 
with  a  large  comb,  and  (what  your 
people  in  Devonlhire  call)  chollers. 
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which  it  erefts  and  fwells  when  at-  \ 
tacked  ;  lalhing  its  tail  with  a  crack  i 
as  loud  as  a  coactiwhip.  Some  of 
thefe  are  feven  or  eight  feet  long. 
The  negroes  catch  them  by  whiftling 
them  to  fleep. 

Here  are  a  thoufand  trees,  plants, 
and  infers  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
which  I  am  not  naturalilt  enough  to 
defcribe. 

There  are  four  towns  on  this  ifland, 
and  a  number  of  fcattercd  planta¬ 
tions.  The  towns  are  built  at  right 
angles :  the  houlcs  about  one  ftorey 
high,  built  of  rough  boards,  painted 
chiefly  red  on  the  outfide.  There 
are  no  hangings  within,  nor  any  glafs 
to  the  windows.  Tne  Nohlejffe  ufe 
ill  made  Venetian  blinds  ;  the  Bour¬ 
geois  arc  content  with  wooden  Ihut- 
ters.  The  inhabitants  go  very  thin¬ 
ly  clad,  and  are  a  mod  miferable 
looking  people.  The  crouds  of  na¬ 
ked  negroes  w’hich  fwarm  in  the 
(Ireets,  at  firft  prefent  a  moll  fhock- 
ing  objedl,  but  ufe  reconciles  us  to  I 
it ;  and  after  all  that  philofophers 
have  faid  in  praife  of  humanity,  and 
of  the  melancholy  fituation  of  this 
race,  I  am  very  well  convinced  that 
they  are  the  happieft  people  of  the 
ifland.  They  have  never  extended  a 
wifli  beyond  the  prefent.  They  have 
two  holidays  a-week ;  and  on  Sun¬ 
days  the  black  ladies  throw  forth  all 
their  charms.  They  dance  before 
the  mafs‘houfes  ;  their  drefs  is  be¬ 
coming  beyond  any  thing  I  have 
feen  :  very  neat  chintz  gowns,  and 
different  coloured  fiJk  handkerchiefs, 
made  in  the  (hape  of  turbans  on  their 
heads,  with  gilt  drop- ear-rings  hang¬ 
ing  down  on  their  necks.  They  dance 
with  a  grace  that  would  lhame  moll 
of  our  alTemblies ;  although  in  the 
quick  dances  their  method  is  not  the 
mod  decent.  You  "would  conceive 
yoiu-felf  in  the  feraglio  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Morocco. 

The  advantages  of  this  ifland  in  a 
political  view  are  very  great.  Here 
aye  three  of  the  beft  harbours  in  thefe 


iflands,  for  no  (hips  can  enter  with¬ 
out  •warping  in^  and  laere  is  always  a 
breeze  to  carry  one  out.  For  wood 
and  water  it  is  invaluable ;  all  the  other 
iflands  being  exhaufted  of  the  firft 
article.  Cocoa,  fugar,  cotton,  and 
coffee  flourilh  here  extremely  well, 
although  the  French  not  having  our 
privileges  are  more  negligent  and 
flovenly  in  their  plantations.  Coffee 
flouriftics  bell  in  a  dry,  mountainous 
foil.  In  thirty  years  it  renders 
ground  unfit  for  any  furure  cultiva* 
tion.  This  has  almoft  ruined  fome 
iflands  ;  but  here  is  an  unexhaufled 
mine  of  unbroken  ground. 

This  ifland,  as  to  its  fituation^ 
hath  an  eye  on  Martiniqo,  and  co¬ 
vers  St  Vincent’s,  Barbadoes,  and 
the  Grenades.  The  two  former 
iflands  are  in  fight  at  about  ten 
leagues  dlftance. 

Poultry  we  have  in  plenty,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dear.  The  kid  of  this 
ifland  is  good ;  but  the  beef  and 
I  mutton  very  fcarce  and  bad.  There 
are  fome  filh  here  tolerably  good, 
but  the  red  mullet  was  the  only  fi(k 
I  could  call  excellent.  The  Ihores 
here  are  fo  bold  that  we  fifli  off  the 
rock  with  hook  and  line.  A  firft- 
rate  man  of  war  may  come  within  fix 
yards  of  them. 

The  weather  is  very  hot,  which  1 
admire  as  little  as  the  famenefe  of 
perpetual  vegetation,  for  it  is  one 
continued  fiiramer  without  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  feafons.  I  ate  my  Cbrift>« 
mas  dinner  in  a  garden,  in  a  bower 
furrounded  with  butterflies  and  hum¬ 
ming  birds. 

There  hath  been  a  flight  fhock  of 
an  earthquake  fince  we  have  been 
here.  It  Ibook  our  camp,  and  threw 
down  fome  chimnies  in  the  Carenage, 
which  is  our  chief  town  ;  but  it  did 
not  any  mifehief.  I  had  before  felt 
a  flight  one  at  Kinglbridge  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  This  happened  at  eight  in  the 
evening ;  the  other  about  twelve  at 
night. 
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ceive  I  wrir^  as  a  Chriftian),  an  oath 
was  I'uppofecI  to  demand  inllant  con- 
vi(fdon,  when  a  man  fwore  by  his 
hair ;  and  tnc  aft  of  laiutation  was 
never  fo  graceful  or  acceptable,  as 
when  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
plucking  an  liair  from  the  head,  and 
prefenting  it  to  the  perfon  who  was 
the  objeft  of  refpeftful  attention.  The 
offering  the  hair  to  be  cut;  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  fovereignty,  and 
an  acceptance  of  the  offer  was  confi- 
dered  as  an  affurance  of  adoption. 
The  ferf,  or  bondfmaii,  was  dif- 
tingiiilbed  by  the  fhortnefs  of  his  hair; 
and  the  infolvcnt  debtor,  on  the  re- 
fuTnine  himfelf  to  the  future  fervice 

O  O 

of  his  creditor,  prefented  the  potent 
feiifars,  wliofe  inftant  Iharpnefs  was 
applied  to  his  Howing  locks,  the 
marks  of  that  freedom  he  no  longer 
polfeiTed. 

Long  hair  being  at  this  period  the 
diftinguifhing  proof  of  a  gen^lemati, 
and,  of  courle,  an  objeft  of  gr^ar  care 
and  attention,  became  a  fubjeff  for 
pulpit  farcai'in  ;  and  religions  oratory 
did  not  tail  to  nnake  the  churches  echo 
with  the  crime  ot  toilette  affiduity.  At 
length,  however.  Tome  of  the  younger 
clergy,  hghing  aiier  the  appearance 
oi  lalhionable  life,  ventured  upon  the 
reigning  mode,  and  gave  a  uqw  ton  to 
clvtrical  coiffure,  which  was  foon  adop¬ 
ted  by  a  long  train  of  their  complying 
brethren,  Thisfchilin  in  drefs  caufed 
the  ecclefiallics  to  turn  the  tide  of 
inveftive  from  the  Jay  world  to  each 
other,  and  produced  a  divifion  in  the 
church,  vdiich  drew  forth,  through 
no  fmaJl  period,  the  retaliating  me¬ 
naces  of  damnation  from  the  lon^^ 
haired  and  Jloart-haired  clergy.  St 
Paul,  it  feems,  who,  by  the  pcrveiTions 
of  his  fucceffors,  has  been  the  inno¬ 
cent  caufe  of  much  uneafinefs  in  the 
world,  was  held  forth  as  having,  by 
apoftolic  authority,  forbidden  his  own 
fex  to  lulFer  their  hair  to  fall  below 
the  flioulder,  and  granted  the  luxu¬ 
riant  treffes  to  flow  only  as  a  covering 
for  female  charms.  There  feems  te 
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That  very  important  and  unex- 
pirfted  effeds  arife  Irom  the 
moll  trivial  ciiuies,  is  to  be  difeovered 
in  every  pag^  of  hilfory,  as  well  as  in 
every  line  of  the  pafling  volume  of 
life.  Circumflances,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  the  moll  inconlequential  and 
infignificaiit,  have  not  only  dipped 
thoufands  ot  pens  in  the  bitter  ink  of 
controveny,  produced  infinite  envy, 
heart'-buriiirig,  and  calumnv,  but  have 
•alfo  turned  the  plow-fliare  and  the 
pruning-hook  into  weapons  ct  blood- 
ihed  and  dellruftion. 

Turning  aw'ay,  with  alarm,  from 
the  fubjeft  at  large,  which  would  be 
little  lefs  than  the  hiftory  of  the  world, 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  virulent  animoiities  whicii  have 
been  created  among  a  large  and 
powerful  part  of  mankind  indifferent 
ag^s,  by  the  modes  of  drclfini*’  the 
Hair,  wearing  Beards,  and  w^eaving 
Perivu'gs.  It  is  a  dreiliiig-room  fub- 
je(5f,  and,  being  arrayed  in  all  the 
iattin  dignity  of  a  robe  d:  chamhre, 
i  feel  inyielf  iiifpired  to  piirfiie  it. 

It  is  not  with  any  view  to  inflrucl 
you,  that  I  mention  the  great  venera¬ 
tion  which  in  former  times  has  been 
paid  to  the  hair,  but  to  give  iomew'hat 
of  order  and  arrangement  to  the 
weighty  matter  under  my  immediate 
confideratioa.  That  the  trefl'es  of 
pious  virgins  were  thought  an  accep¬ 
table  offering  to  their  tutelary  goddefs, 
is  well  known  by  every  claffical  flu- 
dent  ;  nor  is  it  lefs  an  ohje(fl  of  com¬ 
mon  literary  knowledge,  that,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  firfl 
fruits  of  the  human  temples,  as  w^ell 
as  of  the  chin,  were  claimed,  with 
great  ceremony,  by  the  altars  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  Neptune,  and  other  prefiding 
jDivinities.  In  latter  times,  but  in 
the  early  part  of  our  aera  (you  per-  , 
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be  fonie  tafte  as  well  as  wanconnors  in  i  ard  of  Iierefy,  was  refcrvecl  for  the 
the  regulation ;  but  as  1  do  not  |  taiuallical  zeal  of  the  Chriftiaa 
polfefs,  among  my  many  hereditary  I  Church. 

talents,  the  qualilicarlon  to  become  a  i  .  In  more  modern  times,  not  onl/ 
coiiiinentator  oil  the  Sacred  V/  *lungs,  j  proviii  iai  ^nd  national,  but  general 
or  the  champion  of  an  inju:-  d  Apoltle,  |  counri!^  nave  been  convened,  fynods 
I  fnail  take  leave  ol  the  fubjc*H,  and  I  have  been  fununoncJ,  ecclchaliical 
proceed  to  anotlier  flumbliug-blcjck  of  I  congregaLions  and  cloliicrcd  chapters 
offence,  and  angry  ibiirce  oi  contro-  of  evtr)  denomination  iiavo  l>cen 
verfy,  v\hich  the  iiuunui  chin  has  lu  afiembled,  to  conliJer,  at  dilfeiciil 
amply  afforded.  periods,  tlic  cliarinffer  of  this  venera- 

The  refpecl  which  has  been  Ihcwn  ble  growth  of  the  human  vifage.  In¬ 
to  the in  all  parts  of  the  civilized,  finite  dlfpiites  have  been,  of  coiirie, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  the  uncivilized  engendered,  fomctirncs  with  refpect  to 
worbL  is  well  know  to  tlic  flightefi;  its  tonn,  at  otiier  times  with  regard 
erudition  ;  nay,  a  certain  prejudice  to  its  cxillcnce.  Religion  interefied 
in  its  favour  Rill  exiRs,  even  in  coun-  herlelf,  in  one  age,  in  contending  for 
tries  where  the  razor  has  long  been  that  pointed  form  to  which  nature 
omnipotent.  This  imprellioii  leenis  condiifts  it :  at  a  liicccc:ding  period, 
to  arile  very  naturally  from  the  habit  anathemas  have  been  dcfiouuced  a- 
of  affociating  with  it  thofe  ideas  of  I  galnR  thofe  who  reiVilcJ  to  give  it  a 
experience  and  wifdoni  of  which  it  is  j  rounder  lliape  ;  and  to  thelb,  other 
the  emblem.  It  cannot  wait  upon  denunciations  have  folljwtd,  which 
the  follies  of  youth;  its  buHiy  and  c'iaiig?d  it  to  the  Rjuarc  t)r  the  fcollop. 
defeending  honours  arc  not  known  to  !  Rut,  while  religions  caprice— ft)r  re¬ 
grace  the  countenance  ot  early  life  :  j  I'gion,  lorry  am  I  to  fay  it,  feems  to 
and  though  it  may  be  faid,  in  fome  be  troiihkd  wnh  caprices — quarrel 
degree,  to  grow  with  our  growth,  «aiid  about  form  and  fir.ipe,  the  uiiputes 
ftrengthen  with  our  Rrcngth,  it  con-  were  confined  within  the  pale  of 
tinues  to  flourilli  in  our  decline,  and  the  \VcRcrn  Church;  bus  wiien 
attains  its  moR  honourable  form  and  the  beard  kiTtncd  Into  whiikers,  and 
beauty  when  the  knees  tremble,  the  (  the  feythe  of  cctl ciiarrlcal  difoipline 
voice  grows  fhrill,  and  the  pate  is  5  threatened  to  mow  down  cv<ryi\air 
bare.  I  from  off  the  face,  the  E*ilt  lounded 

When  the  bold  and  almoR  blafphc-  J  the  alarm,  and  the  Clmrches  of  Afui 
mous  pencil  of  the  enthuliaRic  painter  i  and  Africa  took  up  tiie  caufc,  and 
has  aimed  at  reprefenting  the  Creator  |  fupported  wltli  .ill  the  violence  of  ar- 
of  the  world  upon  the  canvafs,  a  flow'-  gunient  and  remonRrar.ces,  thofe  ho- 
ing  beard  has  ever  been  one  of  the  nours  of  the  cliin  that  they  Rlii  pre- 
charableriRic  and  elfential  marks  of  ferve,  and  to  which  the  exlRing  inha- 
rhe  Supreme  Divinity.  Tire  Pagan  bitauts  of  thofe  ciiinates  olRr  up  a 
Jupiter,  and  the  graver  inhalaitants  of  perpetual  incenfe. 

Olympus,  would  not  be  known  with  j  In  the  hhloi  y  of  the  Gallic  Church, 
this  majeRic  ornament.  Philofophy,  !  for,  by  fome  unacctjunta’ole  accident,  I 
till  our  fmock-faced  days,  has  confi-  I  have  fometlmts  Ruinbh  d  upon  a  paget 
dered  it  as  the  appropriate  fymbol  of  J  of  eccleliaRical  Rory,  t!ie  fcencs  o: 

its  profeRlon. - Judaic  fupeiRitlon,  I  religious  comedy  ftili  live  In  deiVrlp- 

Egypiian  wlfdom,  Attic  elegance,  and  |  tipii. - Por  example  : — a  bearded 

Roman  virtue,  have  been  its  fond  I  Rilhop  appears  at  the  do»>r  i>f  a  ca- 
prote<5lors.  To  make  it  an  object  of  |  thedral  in  all  the  pomp  of  prelacy, 
dilfcntion,  and  alternately  to  confider  |  and  demands  InRHllatioii  to  the  dio- 
it  as  a  fi‘m  of  orthodoxy,  or  the  Rand-  I  cefe  to  which  lie  is  appciiited.  lie  is 
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here  met  by  a  troop  of  beardlefs 
canons,  and  refufed  admittance,  un- 
Jefs  he  will  employ  the  golden  Iciffars 
they  prefent  to  him,  to  cut  that  flow-  . 
ing  ornament  from  his  face,  which  ; 
they  would  think  a  difgrace  co  their  J 
own,  as  well  the  religion  they  pro-  ^ 
fefs.  I'his  fame  hillory,  allb,  is  not  ; 
barren  of  examples,  where  the  fturdy  J 
prelate  has  turned  indignant  from  ; 
the  difgraceful  propofal,  and  fought  } 
the  enforcing  aid  of  foVereign  power,  j 
which  has  not  always  been  able,  with-  j 
out  much  difficulty,  to  compel  the  ! 
reluctant  chapter  to  acknowledge  a  ; 
bearded  diocefan.  Others,  unwilling 
to  rilk  or  delay  the  power  and  wealth 
of  an  epifcopal  throne  for  the  fake  of 
a  cumbrous  bufh  of  hair,  have,  by 
the  ready  facrifice  of  their  beards, 
been  inftalled  amid  acclamations  and 
hofannas,  as  difgraceful  as  they  were 
un'deferved.  It  may  appear  ftill  more 
ridiculous,  but  it  is  no  Icfs  true,  that 
Ibme  of  thefe  Bifliops  have  compound¬ 
ed  the  matter  with  their  refractory 
clergy,  in  giving  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  beard,  but  retaining  the  growth 
of  the  upper  lip  in  the  form  of 
whlfkcrs.  The  idea  of  a  Bifliop 
noufiaches  muft  trouble  the  fpirit  of  a 
modern  Chriftian ;  but  fuch  there 
have  been,  who,  in  the  aCt  of  facri- 
ficipg  to  the  (}od  of  Peace,  have  ex¬ 
hibited  the  fierce,  terrific  afpcCl  of  a 
German  pioneer. 

At  length  the  perfecuted  beard, 
v'luch  has  been  the  objeCt  of  fuch 
fditnfnl  veneration,  finds  in  our  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe,  if  we  except  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  European  Turkey,  its  only 
afyiuin  in  the  Capuchine  Cloifter ; 
ualefs  we  add  the  cafual  protection 
v/hich  is  given  to  it  by  the  fanatical 
Jew,  or  mendicant  hermit. 

The  peruke^  or  perin:jir^  with 
the  clerical  tonfure,  have  been  the 
caufe  of  as  much  eccleliaftical  conten¬ 
tion  as  the  Arian  and  Aihanafian 
i’chifms.  The  laft  century  experienced 
all  its  fury,  which  would  not  have 
given  way  to  Id's  important  events 


than  the  ediCt  of  Nantes,  and  the 
queflions  of  Janfenius.  The  former 
turned  bigotry  to  a  more  engaging 
object,  and  loft  common-fenfe  in  afto- 
nilh mciu ;  while  the  latter  opened  a 
new'  vent  in  the  combuftious  volcano 
of  religious  difeord. 

The  firit  wig  which  is  mentioned 
in  hiftory  was  the  hairy  fkin  of  a 
goat,  which  the  daughter  of  Saul  is 
related  to  have  employed  to  fave  the 
life  of  her  hufband.  lii  a  fucceeding 
age,  Xenophon  makes  mention  of  the 
periwig  of  Aftyages,  the  grandfather 
of  Cyrus  ;  and  deferibes  the  aflonifh- 
ment  which  feized  the  royal  boy  oa 
beholding  his  anceflor  fo  majeflically 
covered.  Suidas  and  Tacitus  both 
bear  teflimony,  that  Hannibal  of 
Carthage  wore  a  peruke,  and  that  his 
wardrobe  was  furnilhed  with  a  very 
large  affortment  of  wigs  of  all  kinds, 
fafliions,  and  colou'rs,'not  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  magnificence,  but  alfo 
from  the  policy  which  frequently 
obliged  him  to  change  his  appearance. 

The  Romans,  and,  in  particular, 
the  faihionable  ladies  of  Rome,  had 
great  recourfe  to  falfe  hair.  That  of 
a  white  colour  was  the  ton  in  Ovid’s 
days ;  and  it  was  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many,  where  it  was  common. 

'Nunc  tibi  captivos  mittet  Germania  crinej; 

Culta  triumphata:  munere  gentis  erij» 

This  courtly  and  gallant  poet  is 
very  fevere  upon  the  cuftom ;  Martial 
has  made  it  the  lubjeCl  of  feveral 
epigrams  ;  and  Juvenal  charges  Mef- 
falina  with  wearing  the  adfeititious 
ornament  of  her  head  to  obtain  con- 
cealment  in  the  purfuit  of  her  de. 
baucheries.  The  ladies  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  day  may,  therefore,  flieker  them- 
felves  behind  the  greater  extravagance 
of  the  female  Romans.  The  latter 
imported  their  borrowed  locks  from 
a  foreign  country,  while  the  for¬ 
mer  are  contented  with  the  fpoils  of 
death  in  their  own,  and  do  not  fhiid- 
der  at  mingling  with  their  own  trefl’ts 
fuch  as  are  furnilhed  by  the  fatal 
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hand  of  difeafe  in  hofpitals  and  infir¬ 
maries. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  having  loft 
his  hair,  was  obliged  to  alk,  or,  as  he 
was  King,  I  ftiould  rather  lay  com¬ 
mand,  the  comfortable  aid  of  a  peri¬ 
wig  ;  and  the  neceflity  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign  cut  off  all  the  hair  of  his 
falhionable  fubjedts. — Louis  XIV.  an¬ 
nexed  great  dignity  to  his  peruke, 
which  he  encreafed  to  an  enormous 
fize,  and  made  a  lion’s  mane  the  ob- 
jedf  of  its  fimilitude.  That  Monarch, 
who  daily  ftudied  the  part  of  a  King, 
was  never  feen  with  his  head  uncover¬ 
ed  but  by  the  barber  who  thaved  him. 

It  was  not  his  practice  to  exchange 
his  wig  for  a  night-cap,  till  he  was 
inclofed  by  his  curtains,  when  a  page 
received  the  former  from  his  hand, 
and  delivered  it  to  him  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  he  undrew  them.  The 
figure  of  the  great  Bourbon  muft,  at 
times,  have  been  truly  ridiculous. 
But  of  ridiculous — had  I  lived  in  the 
reign  of  good  Queen  Anne,  my 
thread- paper  form  and  baby  lace  muft 
have  been  adorned  with  a  full-bottom 
periwig,  as  large  as  that  which  be¬ 
decks  the  head  and  Ihouldcrs  of  Mr 
Juftice  Blackftone,  when  he  fcowls  at 
the  unhappy  culprit  who  is  arraigned 
before  him. 

It  is,  I  believe,  very  generally 
known,  that  there  is  no  linall  number 
of  the  clergy  who  love  a  little  of  the 
ton^  as  well  as  the  ungodly  laymen  : 
the  queftion,  therefore,  of  wearing 
wigs,  with  the  form  of  ecclefiaftical 
tonfure,  became  a  matter  of  bitter 
controverfy  ;  and  the  firft  Petit 
Maitre  of  a  clergyman  who  was  bold 
enough  to  appear  in  a  wig,  was  cal¬ 
led  '  Le  Patriarch  des  Ecclejiajiiques 
evtperruqites.  At  this  time  w  as  publilli- 
ed  the  famous  book  in  favour  of  Peri- 
'loigfj  with  the  admirable  title  of 

whofe  melancholy  fate  w’as  caufed 
by  his  hair;  and  I  remember,  in  the 
humorous  exhibition  of  Sign  Painters, 
with  which  I  think  Bonnel  Thornton 
amufed  the  tewm  iome  years  ago,  that 
VoL.  LVI. 
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he  adopted  this  idea,  in  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Jewilh  Prince  fufpended  in  . 
mid  air,  as  related  in  Holy  Writ, 
which  was  entitled,  ^  ^ignfor  Peruke- 
makers,  Tom  Warton  of  v^xlbrd, 
wrote  a  little  Latin  jeu  d*efprit  on  the 
fubjed  of  wigs,  with  their  applications 
and  efleifts,  of  \vhich  it  concerns  me 
to  remember  no  more  than  that  it 
pofTelled  his  ufual  Latinity  and  ciaili- 
cal  humour.  Hogarth  allb  employed 
his  pencil  to  ridicule  the  full-bottoms, 
elpecially  the  aidermanic  ones  of^  the 
laft  coronation,  with  his  accuftomed 
fuccefs.  But  of  the  hiftories  that  re¬ 
late  to  this  fubje<ft,  the  moft  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  which  will  be  hardly  cre¬ 
dited  by  pofterity,  is  the  petition  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Peruke  makers  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  his  prefect  Majelly,  praying 
him,  for  the  benefit  of  their  trade,  to 
refume  the  wig  he  had  been  pieafed 
to  lay  afide  :  and  what  adds  to  the 
ridicule  as  well  as  the  impudence  of 
the  meafure,  1  have  been  informed, 
by  a  Ipefftator  of  their  procefiion,  that 
a  conliderable  number  of  them  a<5fu- 
ally  w'ore  their  hair,  though  they 
openly  avowed  the  facrilegious  with  to 
pluck  that  ornament  from  the  pate  cf 
Ibvereignty. 

In  the  Auguftan  age  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  wit  and  the  fatyrift  have 
employed  their  different  weapons  a- 
gainft  the  prevailing  attentions  to  the 
decorations  of  the  Jiair  ;  and  Seneca, 
in  one  of  his  epillles,  writes,  with 
folemn  indignation,  againlf  the  Ro¬ 
man  toilettes,  which  he  defcrlbes  in 
the  preciie  form  and  procefs  of  our 
own.  Some  of  the  Fathers  were 
equally  feverc  againft  the  female  co¬ 
quettes  of  their  time  ;  as  their  denun¬ 
ciations  feem  to  be  more  particularly 
levelled  at  the  fairer  part  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  One  of  them,  in  particular, 
declares,  that  they  who  employ  their 
hours  in  arranging  their  hair,  inftead 
of  performing  the  duty  of  Chriitians, 
facrihee  to  Cotys,  who  is  the  Goddefs 
of  Impurity,  and  to  Priapus,  who  is 
the  God -of  it.  If  this  be  true,  what 
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a  more  than  Pagan  age  is  renewed 
among  us ! 

But,  to  conclude  my  unfufpe^ed 
learning  on  this  fubjed,  I  muil  ad<i 
the  curious  reproach  of  Tertullian  a- 
gainll  the  kigh  head-drejeu  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  dying  the  hair ,  fo  pre¬ 
valent  in  his  day.  He  concludes  his 
came  ft  addrefs  on  this  fubje^  to  the 
ladies,  by  imprefllng  on  their  atten¬ 
tion  the  facred  text,  that  we  cannot 
make  an  “  hair  white  or  black,  or 
caufe  the  leaft  addition  to  our  fta- 
ture;’*  and  reproaches  them  on  em¬ 
ploying  the  above-mentioned  arts  of 
the  toilette  to  effed  both  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  and  thereby  giving  an  exprefs 
iie  to  the  divine  declaration  of  the 
Gofpel. 

Petit- Maitreifm  (excufe  a  new¬ 
fangled  word)  has  .  exifted  at  all 
periods,  in  all  countries,  and  in  every 
fituation.  Private  peace  has  been 
difturbed  by  it ;  and  the  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity  has  been  loft  in  its  con¬ 
tentions.  It  found  its  way  into  the 
\  cloifter  ;  it  has  accompanied  the  her¬ 
mit  in  his  cell ;  and  the  Hottentot 
does  not  elcape  its  influence:  nay, 
the  patriot  Roman  and  the  hardy 
Goth  have  condefeended  to  become 
coxcombs.  Theodoric,  a  well-known 
Gothic  Prince,  is  related  to  have  had 
an  officer,  who,  when  the  barber  had 
flnifhed  his  beard,  was  employed  to 
pluck  every  remaining  hair  from  his 
face  which  might  interrupt  its  fmooth- 
liefs.  Caefar  ufed  to  fay,  that  his 
foldiers  fought  better  when  they  were 
perfumed ;  and  according  to  Plutarch, 
Surena,  General  of  the  Parthians, 
and  the  braveft  man  of  the  nation, 
painted  his  face.  The  French  do  not 
fiiffer  the  moft  refined  effeminacy  of 
tinrir  toilettes  to  extinguifh  their  gallant 
jpiric  ;  and,  at  the  command  of  th^r' 
Sovereign,  .they  rulh  from  all  the 
ill  ken  foftnefs  of  luxury,  to  the  hard- 
fhips  of  camps,  and  the  dangers  of 
battles. 

Whether  you  will  be  of  opinion 
with  me,  that  man  is  a  Petit-Maitre 


!by  nature,  or,  to  exprefs  myfdf  more 
philofophically,  a  coxcombical  animal^ 
I  cannot  tell;  but  I  have,  in  the 
cGurfe  of  thefe  refiedlions,  wrought 
myfelf  fo  fully  into  the  belief  of  it, 
that,  under  the  future  operations  of 
my  frifeur,  I  (ball  look  in  the  glafs 
before  me  with  the  complacent  pa¬ 
tience  of  a  man  confeious  that  he  is 
ading  under  the  common  impulfe 
which  governs  all  mankind.  Adieu. 

ACCOUNT  of  a  gravid  Exhibition  of 
PAINTINGS  in  London^  called  the 
EIDOPHUSICON  By  Mr 
Loutherbourg. 

This  new  fpecles  of  painting  hath 
moft  juft ly  attra\5led  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  connofeenti,  as  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  inventions  in  the  art, 
and  one  of  the  moft  valuable  that 
ever  was  made.  The  abilities  of  M. 
de  Loutherbourg,  as  a  feene  and 
landfeape  painter,  were  well  knowm  ; 
it  remained  for  him  to  prove,  by  this 
celebrated  performance,  that  he  was 
alfo  a  philolbpher  of  the  moft  pene¬ 
trating  kind,  who  eyed  all  the  w'orks 
of  nature,  and  that  with  an  obferva- 
tion  fo  keen  and  curious,  as  to  enable 
him  to  imitate,  with  the  moft  perfeift 
truth,  her  operations  and  phenomena* 
His  invention  conflfts  in  the  fine  ma¬ 
nagement  and  union  of  detached 
pieces  of  canvas,  all  tending  to  the 
difplay  of  one  fubjedl.  As  a  common 
painting  expreffes  its  fubjedi  in  one 
point  of  view  and  moment  of  time,, 
— fo  his  canvas,  by  means  of  this 
happy  connection  of  detached  pieces, 
(hows  the  moft  beautiful  tranfitions, 
and  copies  the  gradual  workings  of 
nature  in  her  moft  important  feenes. 
The  pictures  have  been  deferibed  in 
the^  periodical  prints  ;  all  but  thefe 
winch  he  has  lately  introduced,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  (hall  Ihortly  de- 
feribe. 

The  firft  feene  reprefents  a  fea-port 
in  Italy ;  from  the  (ky,  we  find  it  is 
a  night  feene  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes^ 
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the  dawn  appears,  and  the  fun  beams 
-flope  upwards  from  that  point  of  the 
horizon,  where  the  Iky  and  fea  feem 
blended.  The  increaling  light  Ihows 
the  port  and  Ihipping  more  plain  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  difplays  one  of 
thofe  thick  fogs  frequent  at  the  rlf- 
ing  of  the  fummer  fun.  As  the  fun 
rifes,  the  parts  of  the  pidure  are  more 
and  more  enlightened,  till  at  laft  the 
fun  gains  the  merldiam 

The  fecond  feene  difplays  the  great 
catarad  of  Niagara,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  From  the  top  of  the  fall  the 
river  is  beheld  diminilhing  to  an  in¬ 
conceivable  diftance  ;  the  cataract 
tumbles  down  with  feveral  obftruc- 
tions^  over  all  which  it  rolls,  and  is 
met  near  the  bottom  by  the  fpungy 
foam  it  raifes  ;  whilft,  on  the  right 
hand,  a  torrent  burfts,  with  rulhing 
noife,  and  joins  the  foam  beneath. 

The  third  picture  is  a  perfect  con¬ 
trail  to  the  firfl.  In  that  the  progref- 
fion  was  from  darknefs  to  light ;  in 
this  it  is  from  light  to  darknefs. 
That  difplayed  the  rifing,  this  the 
fetting  fun.  The  feene  is  taken  from 
the  low  land  between  the  tow’n  and 
callle  of  Dover.  The  fetting  fun 
•Ihines  watry  through  the  blaze,  and 
in  its  decline  borders  the  lower  parts 
of  the  clouds  with  red,  and  calls  a 
glow  on  the  old  walls  cf  the  caftle. 
As  it  defeends  further,  the  colour  of 
that  glow  changes,  and  .the  fuperior 
clouds,  that  were  white  before,  are 
now  all  illuminated  and  fKirted  with 
u  brilliant  purple.  This  twulight  gra¬ 
dually  recedes,  and  leaves  the  whole 
landfcape  one  blue  and  grave  feene  of 
evening. 

The  fourth  feene  is  as  admirable  in 
its  kind.  The  whole  heavens  are 
dark,  but  from  the  top  of  a  light 
tower,  a  beacon  of  naked  fire  cads  its 
•refledlion  on  the  rolling  waves,  and 
faintly  Ihews  a  rocky  coaft  ;  at  length, 
a  pale  light  filvers  the  fleecy  clouds, 
aud  begins  to  play  upon  the  curling 
billows.  The  dalhing  of  the  furges 
the  rocks  is  diftindlly  heard,  as  are 


the  gilds  of  wind  that  ruffle  the  fur- 
face  ol  the  water.  Light  is  perceived 
to  increafe,  and  the  moon  rifes.  The 
humid  clouds  flow  round  and  beneath 
her,  and  the  contraded  lights  of 
the  fire  and  the  moon,  rival  each 
other  in  their  pleafing  effefls.  A  third 
light  is  introduced  ;  a  wattr-fpout 
rifes  from  the  fea,  pierces  the  air,  and 
joins  the  clouds,  cading  its  bright 
blue  reflection,  whild  the  continual 
fuClion  and  afeent  of  the  waters  arc 
feen  within  this  tranflucent  phenome¬ 
non.  The  moon  at  lad  triumphs 
over  the  other  lights,  and  takes  ge¬ 
neral  pofTeirion  of  the  feene. 

The  fifth  feene  clofes  the  grand 
climax.  it  borrows  not  its  lii»!vt 
from  the  rifing  or  fetting  fun,  nor 
derives  its  fplendor  from  the  moon. 

It  is  a  flight  which  only  the  genius 
of  Loutherbourg  could  reach. 

It  is  a  view  of  the  Miltonic  Hell, 
cloathed  in  all  its  terrors.  The  arrilt 
hath  given  fhape  and  body  to  the  ima¬ 
ginations  of  the  immortal  bard,  and 
prefents  to  the  wrapt  and  adonilhed 
fenfe  the  fiery  lake  bounded  by  burn¬ 
ing  hills.  He  follows  clofely  tlie  de- 
feription  of  the  poet.  Belztbub  and 
Moloch  rife  from  the  horrid  lake, 
and  Pandemonium  appears  gradually 
to  rife,  iHuminated  with  all  the 
grandenr  bedowed  by  Milton,  and 
even  with  additional  properties,  for 
ferpents  twine  around  the  doric  pil¬ 
lars,  and  the  intenfc  red  changes  to 
a  tranfpai  cnt  white,  exprefling  there¬ 
by  the  effeCl  of  fire  upon  metal. — 
Thoufands  of  Demons  are  then  feen 
to  rife,  and  the  whole  brightens  into 
a  feene  of  magnificent  horror.  The 
lightning  exhibits  all  the  varied  and 
vivid  fladies  of  the  natural  phenome¬ 
non,  and  the  thunder  includes  every 
vibration  of  air  and  fhock  of  ele¬ 
ment,  w’hlch  fo  often,  inrts  prototype, 
drikes  terror  and  admiration  on  the 
mind. 

Such  arc  tlie  pictures  which  this 
artid  has  introduced  for  the  purpofe 
of  difplaying  the  efficacy  of  his  rttov** 
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ing  canvas  In  the  reprefentation  of 
nature.  There  reigns  a  harmony  in 
all  the  movements  which  conipleats 
the  deception — There  is  no  harfh, 
irregular,  or  hafty  tranfition  —  the 
progreffions  are  uniform,  and  have 
the  (lownefs  and  conhancy  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  which  they  imitate. 

AJl:>ort  Account  of  the  Origin^  Pro‘ 
gre/fy  and  prefent  State  of  the  Uni- 
tus  Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren^ 
ufually  denoiuinated  Moravians,— 
inter Jper fed  *with  Anecdotes  of  their 
inojt  celebrated  Preachers.' 

IF  the  limits  of  this  publication 
would  admit  of  a  full  hillory  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,  the  materials 
we  are  poirclfed  of  would  enable  us  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  molt  curious 
nairativc  of  milfions  and  perfecu- 
tions ;  but  thefc  arc  fo  numerous  and 
extenfive,  that  we  raufl  content  our- 
felves  with  mentioning  a  very  few  of 
them. 

The  fociety  which  is  the  object  of 
onr  prefent  attention  was  formed  a- 
bout  the  year  »45^,  by  feme  refpec- 
table  citizens  of  Prague,  united  with 
feveral  of  the  gentry  and  learned 
men  of  that  and  other  places.  They 
fet  themfelves  up  as  enemies  to  fuper- 
fluous  ceremony,  and  friends  to  the 
ancient  and  pure  worlhip  cf  the 
church.  They  refufed  the  holy  com¬ 
munion  to  fuch  as  had  not  been  pro 
pcrly  prepared  to  receive  it.  They 
were  cenfured  by  the  confillory  for 
thefe  proceedings,  and  forbade  to 
preach  or  adminifter  the  facrament. 
In  this  predicament  they  were  advi- 
fed  to  improve  themfelves  according 
to  their  confcicnces  in  a  private  man¬ 
ner,  which  they  adopted.  Rokyfon, 
who  had  at  firlf  countenanced  their 
condu<5f,  being  eledled  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  conceived  himfelf,  in  confequence 
thereof,  bound  by  his. coronation-oath 
to  perfecute  them  as  heretics,  They 
fuffered  imprifonmerit,  racks,  and  tor-  j 
turcs,  with  an  uncommon  fortitude  I 


and  patience,  refolving  to  make  no 
rtfiftance,  but  by  prayer  and  reafoh- 
able  remonftrances.  An  order  was 
iflhed  to  drive  them  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  oblige  them  to  feek  Ihelter 
in  woods  and  mountains,  where  they 
fet  about  the  choice  of  minifters  and 
formation  of  their  church.  In  this 
filualion  they  continued  under  va¬ 
rious  fortune.  They  negotiated  with 
the  Lutheran  reformers  and  their 
fucceflbrs,  and  foon  Ipread  thenifeives 
in  Ruilia  and  Poland  ;  but  perfecution 
again  reviving,  they  were  difperfed 
in  the  year  1627. — Such  is  the  im- 
perfed  outline  of  what  they  ftyle  their 
ancient  hillory. — We  fnall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  brief  fleetch  of  their 
more  modern  fate  and  tranfadions. 

About  the  year  1701  this  fed  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  again  ;  and  proceeding, 
by  flow  degrees,  at  the  inllance  of 
Chriftian  David,  a  carpenter,  much 
refpeded  among  them,  emigrated 
from  Moravia  in  1722,  and  went  to 
Hutberg,  a  place  prefented  them  by 
their  celebrated  patron,  Count  Zin- 
zendorf.  The  father  of  this  noble¬ 
man  had  before  left  Auflria  oil  ac- 
count  of  his  religion  ;  and  the  fon, 
who  feemed  to  inherit  his  fpirit,  re- 
folved,  fo  early  as  his  tenth  year,  to 
take  upon  him  the  facred  fundion, 
but  was  prevented  as  yet  from  pur- 
fuing  his  inclination.  The  fandion 
of  this  nobleman,  and  the  decline  of 
perfecution,  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  knowledge,  contributed  to 
render  the  fitualion  and  fortune  of 
the  modern  Moravians  more  favour¬ 
able  than  that  of  the  ancients.  Their 
numbers  augmented,  and  they  agreed 
to  ftatutes  for  the  regulation  of  their 
dodrines  and  moral  condud.  The 
various  negotiations  that  took  place 
between  this  people  and  different 
courts,  churches,  and  divines,  as  well 
as  their  feveral  embaflies,  milfions, 
and  commiflions,  are  too  numerous 
to  be  flated  in  this  place;  we  flialJ 
therefore  proceed  to  (hew  how  they 
became  acquainted  with  this  country. 
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In  a  former  Magazine,  p.  8.  the 
voyages  of  Mr  Wefley  and  Mr  White- 
field  to  America,  for  the  purpofe  of 
giving  religious  inftrudlion  to  the  un¬ 
enlightened  Indians,  were  mentioned. 
Here,  too,  the  Moravians  had  fent 
milGonaries  with  the  fame  views.  The 
fimilarity  of  their  avocations  produ¬ 
ced  intimacy  and  friendfhip.  Each 
party  aflerted  the  infufficiency  of 
man’s  own  endeavours,  and  that  the 
true  evangelical  foundation,  and  only 
way  of  falvation,  was  through  the 
merits  and  fufferings  of  the  Saviour. 
For  a  time  they  afliiled  each  other  in 
the  facred  office,  and  the  brethren,  at 
the  inrtance  of  the  Methodifts,  vifited 
England  ;  but  Mr  Wefley  differing 
with  them  on  a  point  ot  difcipline, 
and  their  refufal  of  Mr  Whitefield’s 
dodlrine  of  reprobation,  occafioned 
them  to  form  feparate  focieties. — 
Their  preaching  in  Yorkfliire,  in  Scot 
land,  at  London,  and  in  various  parts 
of  England,  was  countenanced  and 
found  profitable  by  many  refpeflable 
characters  of  ferious  difpofuions. 

The  Methodifts  being  at  firff  viewed 
as  difturbers  of  the  church,  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  took  pains  to  Ihew  that  they 
were  not  of  that  lect.  Much  oppofi- 
tion  was  however  made  to  them,  and 
many  acciifations  laid  at  their  door  : 
but  by  judicious  defences,  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  fober  converfation,  the 
more  liberal  and  informed  part  of  the 
people  were  brought  over  to  their 
Tide  ;  and  aCts  of  parliament  were 
made  to  excufe  them  from  taking 
oaths,  and  bearing  arms  in  America 
and  Great  Britain.  They  now  pur- 
fued  their  worlhip  at  their  chapels 
in  White’s-Alley  and  Fetter-Lane 
with  great  fuccefs  ;  and  have  conti¬ 
nued  to  do  fo  without  interruption  or 
complaint. 

This  fociety  being  of  a  rcclufe  na¬ 
ture  in  many  refpeCts,  has  occafioned 
a  variety  of  fufpicions,  that  have  ri¬ 
pened  in  weak  minds  to  a  conviction 
of  error  and  criminality.  Their  love 
of  privacy  has  been  attributed  to  a 
traiterous,  and  immoral  difpofition. 


Each  of  thefe  charges  has  been  fuffi- 
cieutly  refuted  ;  but  the  latter  has 
left  the  firmer  impreffion,  owing  to 
a  warmth  and  extravagance  of  fan¬ 
cy,  peculiar  to  fome  of  their  former 
preachers  and  writers,  whofe  expref*  - 
fions  amounted  to  groffnefs  and  inde¬ 
cency.  Thefe  practices  have  latterly- 
been  reprobated,  and  a  more  fuitable 
rtyle  adopted.  They  are  now  joined 
by  many  refpeCfable  characters,  and 
heard  w'ith  pleafure  by  perfons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions.  Thofe  that  enjoy 
their  acquaintance,  or  live  in  their 
neighbourhood,  reprefent  them  as  a 
very  peaceable  and  friendly  people.— 
Of  their  prefent  preachers  we  have 
but  little  knowledge.  We  have  heard, 
with  confiderable  fatii*faCtion,  a  Mr 
La  Trobe,  wlio  performs  the  duty  on 
Sunday  mornings  at  the  meeting  in 
Fetter-Lane.  His  prayers  and  dif- 
courfes  are  delivered  extempore  ;  hii 
voice  is  pow^erlul  and  attractive ;  his 
thoughts  manly,  pious,  and  moderate; 
and  his  language  nervous,  polilhed, 
and  eloquent.  To  thefe  rcquifites  he 
adds  affability  of  manners,  and  an  un¬ 
impeached  character ;  virtues  which, 
by  the  force  of  example,  are  eminent¬ 
ly  traiisfufed  among  his  followers. 

As  a  proof  of  their  humanity  and 
prudence,  we  mention  the  eftablilh- 
inent  of  what  they  emphatically  call 
0 economy •Iloufesj  at  their  different  fet- 
i  tlements,  for  inftruCting  the  ignorant 
in  religious  truths,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  protection  of  youth  and  in¬ 
nocence,  and  particularly  for  the  pre¬ 
fer  vation  of  female  virtue.  Eur.Mag^ 

[The  following  Letter  has  appeared 
in  feveral  Englilh  Magazines  for 
April.] 

A  Copy  of  a  Letter  fmm  Dr 
Stuart  to  James  Cummyng,  Efqt 
Secretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society 
at  Edinburgh. 

S  I  R, 

1BEG  to  have  the  honour  of  tranf- 
mitting  to  you  for  the  library  cf 
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the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  copy  ot  my  Hiltory  of  Scot¬ 
land,  irom  the  eftabliftiment  oi  the 
Reformation  till  the  death  of  Queen 
•Mary.  While  I  am  ambitious  ot  de- 
politing  my  work  in  lb  confpicuous  a 
rcpofitory,  I  am  fenfibie  that  I  may 
thus  call  to  it  the  particular  examina¬ 
tion  of  many  ingenious  and  learned 
men.  Ir  becomes  me,  therefore,  to 
oblerve  that  I  would  have  abhained 
indullrioufly  from  this  meafure,  if  I 
•were  not  confeious  of  having  directed 
my  narration  by  the  pureft  views  of 
public  utility.  1  am  confequently  in 
a  difpofition  to  attend  with  candour 
to  whatever  can  be  objeded  to  my 
book,  The  hiftorian  who  can  per  fill 
in  his  miftakes  departs  from  his  duty, 
and  violates  the  charafler  he  has  al- 
fumed.  And,  if  there  is  a  fituation 
where  mistakes  ought  invariably  and 
fcrupuloully  tobecorre6led,and  where 
a  violation  of  the  hillorical  rules  is  al¬ 
together  inexcufeable,  it  is  in  the  cafe 
of  a  Queen  who  has  fuffered  in  her 
honour  by  mifreprefeiitations,  and 
who  with  llrong  and  real  claims  to 
integrity  has  been  held  out  to  re¬ 
proach  and  infamy.  It  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  obje^ed  to  me,  that  I  have 
fallen  into  this  fituation  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  my  errors  are,  I  fhall  give  way 
to  a  commendable  pride,  and  my 
cagernefs  to  renounce  them  lhall  be 
in  proportion  to  their  importance, 
and  to  the  danger  of  their  tendency. 
And  I  defire  it  to  be  remembered, 
that  I  make  this  declaration  with  the 
greater  propriety  and  juftice,  as  I 
diflfer  moft  elfentially  in  my  fentiments 
from  a  living  hiftorian*,.  w^ho  has 
treated  the  fubjedl  w’hich  has  attraifted 
my  attention,  and  who  enjoys  the 
diftin<flion  of  being  a  member  of  our 
focicty.  If  it  fhall  be  found  that  1 
have  loft  my  way,  and  wandered  in 
the  maz.y  labyrinth  of  hoftilefadions, 
I  will,  notwithftandiog,  be  ready  to 
catch  the  clue  that  ought  to  have 

*  William  Rbbertfon,  Dnftor  of  Di- 
tinity,  and  .IIiftoriographtr  for  Scotland. 


f  guided  my  fteps.  If  it  fhall  be  de- 
monllrated  that  Mary  was  not  fo  per¬ 
fect  and  fo  innocent  as  I  have  repre- 
feiited  her,  I  will  yield  to  the  con- 
trouling  power  of  evidence  and  argu¬ 
ment.  Though  I  fhall  weep  over 
the  misfortunes,  the  frailties,  and  the 
crimes  of  this  beautiful  princefs,  I 
wull  yet  pay  my  devotions  to  truth, 
and  Aibmit  to  the  law  of  the  vidor. 
While  you  communicate  to  our  fo- 
ciety  thefe  expreflions  of  my  fincerity, 
you  will  readily  perceive  that  they 
are  due  from  me  to  a  body  of  men, 
w^ho,  from  their  birth,  their  fituation, 
and  their  (ladies,  are  the  moft  able 
to  judge  of  the  intricate  and  proble¬ 
matical  parts  of  the  fubjefl  I  have 
undertaken.  It  is  with  extreme  fa- 
tisfa^ftion,  at  the  fame  time,  that  I 
embrace  the  opportunity  which  is 
now  offered  to  me  of  applauding  the 
public  and  generous  cares  that  have 
brought  them  together.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  great  refpedl.  Sir, 
your  moft  obedient,  and  moft  humble 
fervant, 

GILBERT  STUART. 
Lon  don  y  April  lo.  1782. 

Anecdote  of  a  Chinese  Emperor* 

VOU-TI,  Emperor  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  having  great  faith  in  ma¬ 
gic,  a  perfon  one  day  brought  him  a 
preparation,  the  drinking  which  he 
affured  the  Emperor  would  render 
him  immortal.  One  of  his  officers 
having  unfuccefsfully  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  of  the  impofture,  feized 
the  draught  and  drank  it  off,  and 
Vou-ti  ordered  him  to  immediate 
execution  for  his  temerity.  On  which 
the  officer  thus  addreffed  him  :  If,’' 

fays  he,  <<  this  liquor  can  render  a 
man  immortal,  how  vain  are  your 
threats  of  death  ?  And  if  it  cannot, 
fo  trifling  a  crime  does  not  fureJy  de- 
ferve  fo  fevere  a  punifhment.” — The 
Emperor,  convinced  of  the  juftnefs 
of  his  reafoning,  reftored  him  to  his 
favour. 
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POETRY. 

EDiriN"  Mnd  EMILT.  a  Frag.ment,  In 
vnltation  of  the  aniient  3nllads»  By  a  yottug 
Gentleman. 

HOW  wild  was  her  ftcp!  Fear  and  haHc 
rul’d  her  feet; 

And  darkuefs  yet  curtain’d  the  filcncc  of 
night; 

But  the  moon  in  her  chariot  came  pearly  and 
pale, 

And  fmird  as  her  votary  bow’d  to  her  light. 

Where,  where  is  my  daugl  ter  ?  Earl  Edmund 
cxclaiiii’d— 

That  (he  meets  not  my  fight,  that  (he  heeds 
not  my  call ; 

Docs  (he  fport  with  her  maids  in  the  fpring- 
painted  giovc.^ 

Sleeps  (he  yet  in  the  (loth  of  her  filk-woven 
hall? 

Nor  the  breath  of  the  fpring  has  allur’d  to  the 
grove — 

Nor  has  deep  chain’d  her  fenfc  to  her  filk* 
woven  bed; 

But  chill'd  were  her  feet  with  the  dews  of  the 
night. 

When,  O  death  to  her  fame  I  to  her  lover 
(he  fied — 

A  pilgrim  that  pcnfively  pac’d  by  the  mote, 
Where  the  alder's  wide  unjbrage  o’er- arches 
the  dream, 

Saw  Emily  wave  cn  their  arms  o’er  the  deep, 
I^or  the  moon,  as  by  magic,  (hot  fudden  her 

beam. 

O  horror!  O  hade — let  my  war-horfe  be 
•  brought ! 

Be  my  age  again  (heath 'd  in  its  war*coat 
of  yore ! 

My  (hame  in  the  (hadows  of  death  (hall  be 
quench’d ; 

Or  revenge  on  my  helmet  fit  crowned  with 
gore. 

Now  I  come— O  rebuke  not  thy  father’s  de¬ 
lay — 

Lo!  his  fondnxfs  has  brought  for  thy  duty  a 
dow’r; 

Remorfe  rend  with  curfes  the  bofom  of  love; 
Defolation  (hall  howl  o’er  th’  adulterous 
bow’r. 

Now  Heav’n  thee  awake  from  thy  fweet  dream 
of  love 

For  Edwin  !  what?  what  are  the  cries  that  I 
hear? — 

Notakifs.O  my  fair,  will  I  lift  frem  thy  bread, 
*Tis  the  feream  of  the  owl  that  has  dartled 


It  is  not  the  owl  that  my  folly  would  fear, 

Thu*  he  difmally  ihrick’d  by  tlie  (idcof  my 
bed; 

Hark  again  ' — ’tis  the  trampling  of  deeds  that 
(  hear; 

*Tis  the  woe-u»tcr’d  voice  of  the  horn  that 
I  dread.— 

Shall  Beauty  turn  pale  on  a  warrior’s  couch  ? 

Thy  heart  in  thclc  arms  (hall  it  beat  but 
with  h'.vc  ^ 

’Tis  the  foredtr’s  call  that  awakens  the  morn; 

Tis  the  breath  of  the  hunt  that  gives  fpeecli 
to  the  grove. 

Behold  from  my  window  the  gallant  arr.iy. 

The  fpears,  and  ihc  bows,  and  the  b(iwmej) 
behold ! 

But  I  know  not  the  knight  with  the  crimfon- 
hu’d  cred, 

That  haughtily  glaics  o’er  his  helmet  of 
gold  !— 

O  Heav’n — O  I  know — O  my  father’s  men 
they — 

The  knight  in  the  g!i‘terlng  armour  is  he  ; 

Tho’  thy  vjlour,  my  Edwin,  mud  fight  for 
thy  love, 

Yet  kill  not  my  father,  when  fighting  for  me. 

O  favc  me — O  whofe  is  that  Mood  which  F  fee  ? 

O  where  arc  thofe  dtath-pantini*  rroans 
that  1  hcai'  ? 

O  God — ’tis  tlie  blood — ’tis  the  blood  of  Sir 
Eowi.n — 

The  blood  of  my  lorer  yet  warm  on  the  fpear. 

Pale,  pale  is  the  red  of  that  love-blooming 
check. 

That  was  fairer  and  dearer  to  K.milt’s  fighf. 

Than  the  gore-dropping  fpear  to  my  father’s 
dern  eye. 

Now  It  vaunts  o’er  the  fall  of  his  daughter’s 
delight. 

That  white  front  which  dionc  like  the  (bine  of 
the  moon, 

When  (he  tenderly  (its  on  liie  mountains  of 
fnow. 

Is  as  drearily  dark  as  the  mids  of  the  lake, 

For  the  blackncl's  of  death  has  o'erwheirned 
his  brow.. 

Now,  la<ly,  with  tendernefs  fpcak  to  thy 
knight — 

Perhaps  lie  but  deeps — he  may  vyhifper 
again, 

Or,  O  lervently  kits  the  dumb  lips  of  thy  love. 

And  try  if  thy  kilfcs  can  quicken  the  llain. 

Fair  E.mily  fpokc,  in  wild  Wf  f,  to  her 
knight — 

Then  wilhfully  look’d,  a.  the  cerfe  could 
reply ; 

Then  eagerly  (looping  to  k\{»  h^v  pale  love. 

She  breath’d  out  her  ib ui  on  l»is  lips  vvltii  a 
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VERSES  U  a  young  Gentleman  of  Fortune, 
•with  an  Almanack. 

Young  friend  of  twenty,  cnt’ring  frcfli 
A  world  of  care  and  itrifc; 

Read  in  the  circle  of  the  year 
A  ledfurc  up  n  life. 

Thou  th’nk’ft  Time  halts  on  leaden  feet, 

Ti  o*  Time  is  on  the  iving  ; 

Nor  fc^ft  a  Winter  to  tky  days, 

Bccaufc  ’tis  yet  but  Spring. 

Now  dimpl’d  Picafurc  to  thy  view 
Prcfenls  fcencs  bright  and  gay;-- 
But  thorns  invert  the  fwccteft  flow’rs 
That  paint  the  bloomy  Mat. 

Ambition  will  thy  manly  prime 
Allure  with  many  a  call; 

As  fummers  cherilh  golden  fruits 
That  ripen  but  to  fall. 

Wealth  to  thy  waning  age,  belike. 

Shall  glitt’ring  hoards  difplay  : — 

But  Autumn  ftill,  tho’  plenty  crown’d, 

The  feafon  of  decay. 

Old  Age  is  Winter; — Winter  brings 
’  Indeed  a  cheariefs  hour  : 

Where  now  is  vernal  beauty  ?— Where 
Is  picafurc,  pomp,  or  pow’r  ? 

The  fcafons  then  may  teach  thy  youth 
To  form  the  prudent  plan.— - 
An  Almanack  will  ferve  to  fhew 
The  chequer’d  rtate  of  man. 

JjOok  down  the  margin  of  each  month 
Obferve  the  wcaihcr’s  train;— 

Now  calm  and  clear,  attract  your  tyc. 

Now  cloud,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

So  joys  and  cares  thro’  various  life 
Aitcrn*  emotions  raife ; — 

'Twerc  folly  to  cxpc<rt  to  balk 
In  iunOiine  all  your  days.— 

’Tis  worth  your  pains  to  mark  (for  fure 
’Twill  roufe  an  honert  pride) 

That  regal  lilt; — you’ll  fee  what  kings 
Were  born,  and  reign’d,  and  died. 

}l:rc*s  ail  th*  account  of  what  they  did. 

Or  worthy,  or  amifs : 

Dear  youth,  fecure  a  fair  page 
Of  Hirtory  than  this. 

May  no  dlfhoneft,  paltr}'  deed  • 

Obflrudt  thy  road  to  fame; 

No  hafenTs  vifthly  ecUpfe 
The  fplendour  of  thy  name. 

So  fhalt  thou  flourilh  in  renown 
Amongit  the  good  and  great ; 

So  reap  eternal  blifs,  when  Time  " 

Iifelf  is  out  of  aate. 


EPILOGUE  to  the  new  Comedy  of  the  Wal¬ 
loons*. 

By  the  .author. 

NOW  men  are  fcarce,  and  thefe  wide^ 
warting  wars 

Make  dreadful  havock  of  our  gallant  tars, 
Heroines,  h  )w  fay  you  ?  Shall  the  white  flag 

fly? 

Turn  out  the  female  volunteers,  fay  I : 

My  galley,  mann’d  and  officer’d  by  you. 

Shall  challenge  Cleopatra's  and  her  crew : 

And  doubt  not,  gentle  warriors,  you  fhall 
■  find 

All  foft  accommodations  to  your  mind : 

O’er  the  white  waves  your  painted  bark  (hall 
rife. 

With  enfign  colour’d  from  the Emp*roF$  eyes'. 
Your  robes  of  filk,  your  decks  with  carpets 
fpread. 

And  filvcr  tillue  awning  o*«  r  your  head  ; 

Your  filler  fea-nymphs,  wherefoe’er  you  fail. 
With  Pcrfia’s  odours  fhall  perfume  the  gale, 
Neptune  in  rtate  upon  your  ftern  fhall  ride. 
And  powder’d  Tritons  ogle  by  your  fide. 
Then,  French  Monfieurs,  keep  off  at  length 
of  cable, 

If  once  wc  grapple.  Girls,  thcy*l!  find  us  able  : 
Nay,  let  their  boarted  Paris  dames  advance. 
The  blood  of  Britain  ’gainrt  the  rouge  of 
France, 

We’ll  fairly  fettle  the  account  between  us. 

And  triumph  on  the  clement  of  Venus. 

For  Spain,  our  friend  at  heart,  in  arms  our 
foe, 

Our  eyes  lhall  conquer  them  without  a  blow  ; 
By  love  and  mufic  their  foft  fouls  arc  won, 
We’ll  fight  them  with  guittar,  and  not  with 
gun;  ‘ 

Their  gen’rous  lives,  tho’  not  their  hearts,  will 
fparc;  , 

The  brave,  tho*  vanquifh’d,  ftill  deferve  the 
fair. 

But  for  thofe  flovenly  Mynheers,  the  Dutch, 
j  tt  not  their  trowfers  come  within. my  touch; 
Oh!  weave  a  rod,  dear  countrymen,  to  tickle 
Thofe  herring-mongers  fous’d  in  their  own 
pickle. 

But  you,  Amcricanr,  who  fpurn  the  breaft, 

♦  o  which  your  helplcfs  infancy  was  preft;  - 
Ye  unieturning  prodigals,  who  feed 
On  empty  hulks,  and  prefs  the  broken  reed 
Of  Gahic  promifes,  O  come,  and  prove 
A  mother's  pardon,  and  a  filler’s  love. 

PAIRING  OFF,  a  Parliamentary  Term, 

J  F  pairing  ojf  with  equals  is  fo  civil, 

Jb  Some  folks,  1  fear,  muft  pair  oj  mi\i  the 
devil. 


For  an  account  of  this  Comedy,  fee 
lalt  Magazine,  p.ntf.J 
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REVIEW. 

Observatioss  Scottish  Dia- 
LivCT.  By  John  Sinclair,  £/q; 
M.  P,  Svo.  4/.  boards,  Cadell, 
London. 

Though  grammatical  difquifi- 
tions  may,  by  fbme  perfons,  be 
accounted  trifling  and  fcholallic  fnb- 
tilties,  yet  in  reality,’  and  in  the  efti- 
niation  of  every  judicious  reader, 
they  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  im 
portance^  A  competent  knowledge 
of  grammar,  as  an  excellent  writer 
has  obferved  *,  is  the  true  foundation 
on  which  all  literature,  properly  fo 
called,  ought  to  be  railed.  '  A  per¬ 
formance,  which  is  defe«flive  in  its 
fiffl  principles,  cannot  be  called  ele¬ 
gant  :  it  will  always  bear  the  marks 
of  the  author^'s  inattention,  or,  which 
is  worfe,  his  ignorance. 

The  importance  of  grammatical 
learning  may  be  confidered  in  a  more 
exterifive  view,  as  a  circumftance 
which  either'  degrades  or  raifes  the 
literary  charafler  of  nations. 

The  antient  Greeks*  and  Romans 
took  infinite  pains  to  improve  their 
refpeclive  languages.  We  have  many 
remarkable  inftances  of  their  labours 
to  this  effe(fl,  in  the  writings  of  Di- 
onyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  Demetrius 
Phalerius,  ‘Quindlilian,  and  Aulus 
Gelliusl  The  Englifti  reader  would 
be  furprifed  to  fee  with  what  exafl- 
liefs  they  meafured  their  periods,  and 
analyfed  their  phrafes,  their  words, 
their  fyllables,  and  even  their  letters, 
in  order  to  give  grace  and  harmony 
to  ^their  compofitions.  To  this  re¬ 
finement  we  may,  in  a^reat  mea- 
1‘ure,  afcribe  that  inexprelhble  charm, 
which  every  man  of  tafte  and  learn¬ 
ing  difcovers  in  the  clalDcs,  and 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  writers. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  the  Engillh  language  has 
been  much  improved  and  refined. 
Several  able  writers  have  examined 
its  principles,  and  pointed  out  its 
beauties  and  detects,  with  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  philofoplncal  inveliiga- 
tion. 

Some  Scots  writers  have  llkewilc, 
within  thefe  few  years,  Ihtwn  an  un¬ 
common  attention  to  the  purity  ot 
their  ftlle  :  but  the  generality  of  them, 
having  been  habituated  to  certain 
provincial  barbarifms,  ufe  many  un¬ 
couth  terms  and  phrales,  both  in 
fpeaking  and  writing. 

In  .order  therefore  to  guard  his 
countrymen  ag^nnll  thefe  improprie¬ 
ties,  the  ingenious  author  of  this 
performance  has,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
llances,  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  the  Scots  and  the  Englilh 
dialefls.  But  before  he  priKeeds  to 
this  enquiry,  he  makes  the  following 
obfervations  on  the  origin  of  the 
Scots  language  : 

This  language  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  dialeifl  of  the  Saxon  or  Old 
Englilh,  with  fome  trifling  variations. 
Indeed  the  two  languages  originally 
were  fo  nearly  the  fame,  that  the 
principal  differences  at  prefent  be¬ 
tween  them,  are  owing  to  the  Scots 
having  retained  many  w^ords  and 
phrafes  which  have  fallen  into  difufe 
among  the  Englilh. 

“At  firll,  it  feems  dlflicult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  introduflion  of  a  diale<5t 
of  the  Saxon  into  a  country  where 
the  Erfe  or  Gaelic  was  fpoken ;  a 
language  not  a  little  celebrated  for 
its  ilrength  and  ,  beauty.  It  mull 
llrike  every  one  as  an  uncommon 
circumftance,  that  the  language  ot 
England  fliould  prevail  in  a  ftate, 
the  members  of  which  had  a  rooted 
enmity  to  the  Englilh  name :  and 
fome  authors  have  thought  it  uecef- 
fary  to  account  for  fo  Angular  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  by  endeavouring  to  trace 
a  remote  conne<ft!on  between  iht 
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Scots  and  Englini,  even  in  the  forefts 
of  Germany  *. 

“  Others,  however,  are  fatisfied 
with  carrying  their  refearches  as  far 
back  as  the  year  858,  when  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  under  the  condu(5t  of  Ofbreth 
and  lilla,  fubdued  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Scotland,  expelled  the  an- 
tient  pefleifors,  and  fettled  there 
with  their  adherents.  It  is  certain 
that  Lothian,  which  included  the 
country  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to 
the  Tweed,  was  for  many  years  in¬ 
habited  by  Saxons,  and  governed  by 
the  aittient  monarchs  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  though  afterwards  fubdued 
by  the  Scots,  retained  the  manners 
and  language  of  their  progenitors : 
and  when  Edinburgh,  the  principal 
city  of  Lothian,  became  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  a  dialed!  of  the  Saxon, 
the  language  of  that  province,  gra¬ 
dually  fpread  itfelf  from  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  kingdom,  to  its  nioft 
northern  extremities. 

“  To  this  we  may  add,  that  many 
Saxons  fettled  in  Scotland  under  the 
aufpices' of  Malcolm  Catnrnore,  and 
fled  thither  from  William  the  Nor¬ 
man’s  tyranny  and  oppreffionf. — 
And  as  that  country,  even  in  later 
ages,  was  always  a  fecure  afylum  to 
fuch  of  the  Englilh  as  thought  them- 
felves  injured  by  their  own  monarchs, 
it  became  the  ufual  place  of  their  re¬ 
treat.  From  them  many  of  the  firft 
families  now'  in  Scotland  derive  their 
origin  ;  whofe  example  and  influence 
'  could  not  fail  to  render  the  Englifli 
language  more  generally  adopted. 

“  If  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  it  is'very  natural  for  an  inferior 
kingdom  to  imitate  the  manners  and 
language  of  a  wealthier  and  more 
powerful  neighbour  :  a  circumftance 
ftill  more  to  be  e^;pedled,  when  both 

•I-- 
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nations  came  to  be  governed  by  laci 
fame  king,  who  feldom  vifited  Scot¬ 
land,  and  who  would  not  offend  the 
prejudices  of  hrs  new  fubje^s,  by 
permitting  any  other  language  to  be 
made  ufe  of  at  his  court,  than  that 
of  England. 

“  During  the  reign  of  James  1. 
the  Scots  and  Engliih  dialedls,  fo  fa-r 
as  we  can  judge  by  comparing  the 
language  oi  the  w’riters  who  flourifli- 
ed  at  that  time,  were  not  fo  diflimilar 
as  they  are  at  prefent.  Time,  how¬ 
ever,  and  commerce,  joined  to  the 
efforts  of  many  ingenious  men,  have 
fmee  introduced  various  alterations 
and  improvements  Into  the  Englifli 
language,  which,  irom  ignorance, 
inattention,  or  national  prejudices, 
have  not  always  penetrated  into  the 
north.  But  the  time,  it  is  hoped, 
willfoon  arrive,  when  a  difference,  fo 
obvious  to  the  ineaneft  capacity, 

[will]  no  longer  exill  between  two 
countries  by  Nature  fo  intimately 
connected.  In  garb,  in  manners,  in 
government,  we  are  the  fame  ;  and 
if  the  fame  language  were  fpoken  on 
both  fides  of  the  Tweed,  fome  fmall 
diverfity  in  our  laws  and  ecclefiaftical 
eftablilhments  excepted,  no  ftriking 
mark  of  diftindtion  would  remain  be¬ 
tween  the  fons  of  England  and  Cale¬ 
donia.” 

Scots  and  Englifli  phrafes. 

Scots.  To  *want  for  a  thing4 

“  Englifli.  To  be  without  any 
thing  not  defirable.  . 

“  Ex.  Though  the  plague  raged 
in  London,  we  wanted  it  (inftead  of, 
we  bad  it  not,  or  we  were  without 
it)  in  Scotland.” 

Dr  Beattie  fays  They  never 
the  plague  at  Conftantinople,  is 
good  Englilh.”  .This  is  a  miftake. 
An  Engliihman  would  talk  ridicu- 
loufly,  were  he  to  fpeak  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  or  to  fay,  “  I  never  fwant  a 
cold.”  He  fhould  rather  fay,  *‘They 
are  never  free  from  the  plague 

X  See  Sinclair’/  Ohferv,  p.  15. 
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and,  I  am  never  free  from  a  cold/* 
or,  Never  without  a  cold.**' 

<<  Tv  caufe  a  perj'on  to  do  any  thing,^ 
To  make  a  perfon  do  any  thing. 

<<  Ufing  cauje  tor  make  is  a  frequent 
and  obnoxious  Scotticifm.** 

“  He  behoved  to  do  it. 

“  It  behoved  him,  he  tnufi  or  was 
obliged,  to  do  it. 

“  There  is  no  w’ord  that  Scots 
authors  are  more  apt  to  ufc  impro¬ 
perly  than  the  word  behove^  which  is 
leldom  made  ufe  of  by  Englilh  wri¬ 
ters,  except  in  very  folemn  ftile ;  and 
even  then  only  imperfonally. 

He  ?mtji  do  it,  in  the  foregoing 
patTage,  is  improper.  This  phrafe 
can  only  relate  to  the  prefent  time  : 
behoved  and  obliged  relate  to  tiie  palt. 

It  behoved  him  to  do  it,”  is  equi¬ 
valent  to,  “  it  was  his  duty,  or  his 
bufinefs,  to  do  it.” 

“  To  notice. 

“  To  take  notice,  or  to  mention. 

<<  There  is  this  difference,  fays  Mr 
Elphinfton,  between  the  Scots  and 
Englilh  dialeds  ;  that  in  the  former, 
to  notice^  is  mifapplied  for  to  take  no- 
iice ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  only 
lignifies  to  give  it.’* 

“  To  tak*  tent. 

To  take  heed. 

“  A  ftory  is  told  of  an  Englilh 
lady,  who  confulted  a  phyfician  irom 
Scotland,  and  being  Jcfired  by  him 
to  tak’  tent,  underftood  that  tent  .wine 
w^as  preferibed  her,  which  (he  took 
accordingly.” — 

“  To  give  one  a  hat. 

‘‘To  make  a  bow  to  any  one. 

“  To  give  one  a  hat,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  dialed!  of  Scotland,  does  not 
imply,  making  the  prefent  of  a  hat 
to  a  perfon,  but  only  pulling  it  off, 
as  a  mark  of  refped!  and  attention.” 

“  To  cafi  out  *with  a  perfon. 

To  fall  out  with  a  perfon.” 

The  latter  expreffion,  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  is  a  vulgarifm  in  our  language. 

“  To  call  for  a  perfon. 

“  To  call  on  a  perfon. 

To  call  for,  is  to  demand  ;  to 
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call  on,  is  to  vifit.  l^hls  diftindlioa 
ought  to  be  amended  to.** 

“  To  be  out  oj  one’ s  judgment. 

“  To  be  out  of  ont*s  fenies. 

“  The  Scots  phrale  is  furcly  pre¬ 
ferable,  bccaufc  a  liinaiic  may  have 
Jell  his  judgment,  and  yet  have  hb 
fenies  in  perledtion.  And  if,  in  the 
Englilh  phrafe,  it  is  faid,  that  the 
reafon  or  •  underltanding  is  meant^ 
why  is  fenfes  in  the  plural  — 

We  can  only  lay,  that  this  is  an 
exceptionable  exprelfion ;  and  chat  a 
corrcdl  writer  would  not  make  ufe  oi’ 
it. 

“  To  have  hatred  at  a  7na?!. 

“  To  have  liatrcd  to  a  man.” 

The  latter  phrale  is  as  exception¬ 
able  as  the  former. 

“  What’s  your  ^ivill  F 

What  would  you  have  ?  What 
do  you  want  ?  or,  What  was  you 
faying  ? 

“  There  is  no  colloquial  idiom 
more  common  v.ith  Scotfmen,  or 
more  difagreeable  to  the  Englilh, 
than,  Whales  your  will  ?” 

In  Read  of,  “  what  *was  you  fay¬ 
ing  ?”  our  author  Ihould  have  writ¬ 
ten,  “  What  *vjere  you  faying  ;”  2''cu 
is  always  plural. 

“  /  Jjave  no  Jauli  to  hhn. 

“  I  have  no  fault  with  him,  or,  to 
iind  with  him.” 

This  is  inaccurately  expreffed. — 
We  fay,  “  I  tind  no  fault  with  him.” 

“  He  is  ten  years  old  next  May. 

“  He  was  nine  years  old  laR 
May/* 

We  may  fay  with  equal  propriety, 
“  lie  njjill  be  ten  years  old  next 
May.** 

“  Though  one  jhould  meet  *with  difap- 
point  nients^  he  Jhould  never  abandt^n  him- 
felf  to  deipair. 

“  Though  one  fhould  meet  with 
difappointraents„  one  Ihould  never 
abandon  one’s  felf  to  dcfpalr.” 

This  is  not  a  Scotticifm,  but  an 
impropriety,  which  occurs  in  Englilh 
writers  ;  and  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word  one  is  far  from  being  ele- 
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gant.  For  inftance  ;  “  One  cannot 
poflibly  help  being  delighted  with  the 
admiration  of  the  men.  Eet  one  make 
what  ufe  of  one^^  reafon  one  will  ,•  one 
is  ftill  highly  pleafed  with  it.’’  Ba¬ 
ker’s  Remarks  on  the  Englifti  Lan¬ 
guage.  Suppofiiig  this  to  be  the  ob- 
f'crvation  of  a  ladyt  fte  fliould  exprels 
hcrfelf  in  this  manner  ;  We  can¬ 
not  polEbly  help  being  delighted  with 
the  admiration  of  the  men.  Let  us 
make  what  ufe  of  our  reafon  we  wiH, 
we  Ihall  (till  be  highly  pleafed  with  it.” 
It  is  blooding, 

Jt  bleeds,’^ 

He  has  been  blooded^  is  a  vulgar 
phrafe,  though  frequently  made  ufe 
of  by  Engliihmen,  The  proper  verb 
is  bleedy  bled,  part,  bled. 

Sore  e)'OS* 

Weak  or.  tender  eyes. 

Sore  eyes  would  imply  their 
.being  to  very  bad  and  difagreeable  to 
look  at,  that  polite  people  rather  make 
^ufe  ot .  the  words  *weak,  or  tender. 
And  adding  clean,  as,  a  clean  ihirt, 
and  when  a  plate,  knife,  handker-r 
.chief,  ^c.  is  called  for,  is  reckoned 
.indelicate,  as  it  implies  a  dread  that 
a  dirty  plate,  &c.  might  be  brought. 
Perjpire  i^  alfo  generally  made  u(c  of 
,  by  polite  people  for  Jweat,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  expre/Tcs  the  fame  idea  in  a 
more  delicate  manner.” 

**  In  place  of, 

Inlfead  of. 

This  is  a  Scotticifm  often  fallen 
into.” 

“  T'he  •whole  fpeeches^ 

“  All  the  fpeeches. 

**  Yet  the  whole  proceedings”,  is 
good  Englifli,  on  account  of  their 
forming  one  vvhole,  the  parts  of  which 
are  naturally  related  to  each  other.” 

The  author  (hould  have  faid,  “  na¬ 
turally  relate  to  one  another.”  Each 
other  fhould  pnly  be  ufed,  when  we 
fpeak  of  two  things.  . 

“  j4  great  many  company, 

,  .  “  Much  company,  a  great  deal  of 
.company,  .or  a  great  oiany  people.” 
All  our  friends  and  acquaintances  • 


All  our  friends  and  acquaintance. 

“  At  lead  acquaintance  is  prefera¬ 
ble.” 

-  I 

“  ^  gontlevianny  man, 

A  gentlemanlike,  or  gentlemanly  ^ 
man.” 

The  latter  of  thefe  words,  though 
in  Johnfon’s  Dictionary,  is  harlh  and  ► 
vulgar. 

”  An  old  •wife,  1 

An  old  woman.” 

The  author  concludes  w^lth  feme  |  / 
general  obfervations,  and  a  caution  fi 
to  his  countrymen,  when  they  wilh 
10  acquire  real  and  genuine  Englifh  ^  ■ 
words  and '  phrafes,  to  avoid  fuch  as 
are  either  provincial,  vulgar,  or 
cockney.  .  ^ 

Having  mentioned  fome  provincial  ^ 
phrafes,  he  fays  :  t 

“  Vulgar  phrafes  are  equally,  ex¬ 
ceptionable.  For  inftance,  cutting  a 
figure,  for  tJiakhig  a  figure  ;  prizes,  for 
prices  ;  much  lefs  expence s,  for  much  lejs 
expence  ;  in  all  my  borti  days,  for  fince  I 
•was  bom  ;  quarten^s  hour^  for  a  quat  - 
ter  of  an  hour,  &c, 

“  Cockney  phrafes  a  Scotfman  is  ^ 
very  apt  to  get  into  when  he  makes 
his  firft  appearance  in  London.  And 
when  he  can  eafily  and  fluently  bring 
out,  this  here  thing,  and  that  there  thing, 
for  this  or  that  thing  ;  1  knode,  for  I 
kne^w  /  on  it,  for  of  it,  as  I  heard  on  it ; 
grafs,  for  afparagus  s  youPn  and  his^n, 
tor  yours  and  his,  he  fancies  himfelf  a 
complete  Engliftiman.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  oblervation,  that  bad  habits  are 
more  eafily,'  and  indeed  are  more  ge¬ 
nerally  acquired  than  good  ones,  and 
experience  proves  the  obfervation  to 
be  true  with  refpefft  to  language. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we 
fl]all  take  the  liberty  to  mention  one 
or  two  fmall  improprieties,  which 
occor  in  the  author^  firft  paragraph. 

■  **  Grammatical  difquifuione  (he  * 
fays)  are  accounted  of  all  others  the 
dulleft  and  moft  infipid.”  As  no¬ 
thing  can  belong  to  a  clafs,  in  which 
it  is  not  included,  the  word  others  is 
abfurd.  We  cannot  fay,  we  are 
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iJl  other  men  moft  miferable  but,  j 
We  are  of  all  men  moft  miitrable.” 
Speaking  of  a  particular  obferva- 
tion,  he  lays,  “  It  does  not  apply  to 
Scotlmen.” — \Ve  are  forry  to  find 
this  phrafe  fo  frecpicntly  made  ufe  of 
by  Englifh  writers.  It  would  be 
milch  better  to  fay,  the  obfervation 
is  not  applicable  to  Scotfmen, 

Thefe  extracts,  which  we  have  ta- 
Iwn  almort  inuiferimiriately,  will  be 
fuflicient  to  give  our  readers  a  com- 
plcat  idea  of  this  performance.  It 
contains  the  largeft  collection  of  Scot- 
ticifms  that  has  hitherto  been  offered 
to  the  public  ;  and  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing  particularly  ufeful  to  thofe  young 
gentlemen  who  come  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Caledonia  to  purfue  their 
pleafures,  or  to  make  their  fortune, 
in  the  capital.  C. 

Poems  fuppofed  io  have  been  *vjritten  at 
Brijlol  in  the  l^th  Century,  By 
Thomas  Rowley,  Prieji,  See,  With 
a  Connnentaryy  in  ^which  the  Antiquity 
of  them  is  conjldered  and  defended.  By 
Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D.  [P.  116  .] 

The  furprlfing  *  prematurity  of 
Chatterton’s  abilities  hath  been 
already  noticed,  together  with  his 
very  early  application  to  ftudies,  and 
indefatigable  afliduity  in  the  purfuit 
of  thoi'e  branches  of  literature  w'hich  1 
particularly  qualified  him  for  this  un-  | 
dertaking.  His  fifter  obferves  in  her 
letter  (and  it  is  worthy  of  attention), 
that  though  he  was  conftantly  in  his 
mafter’s  office  “  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  eight  in  the  evening,*’ 
vet  that  “  he  had  little  ofhismafter’s 
bufinefs  to  do,  fometimes  not  above 
two  hours  in,  a  day;”  which  (fhe 
adds)  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
purfue  his  genius.”  We  know  from 
Mr  Catcot’s  owm  teftimony,  that  this 
uncommon  youth  had  a  moft  remark¬ 
able  fi^ility  in  compofition  ;  ‘and  as 
an  inftanceof  it,  the  following  curious 
anecdote  is  related  by  the  author  of 
Love  and  Madnefs  ;  viz,  that  'Catcot 


talking  one  day  with  Chatterton  about 
happinefs,  the  latter  averred  that  he 
had  never  turned  his  thoughts  on  the 
fubjeCt,  but  that  he  w^ould.  The  next 
day  he  produced  a  poem,  confiding  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  lines,  in  hc^ 
roic  meafure,  and  prefenting  it  tb 
Catcot,  informed  him  that  it  con¬ 
tained  his  creed  of  happinefs.  The 
poem  is  undoubtedly  irreligious  ;  but 
it  bears  rhe  ftrongeft  marks  of  geniu»^ 
fagacity  and  acutenefs,  and  convinces 
us  of  the  great  extent  and  variety  of 
his  abilities. 

Chatterton  was  undoubtedly  con* 
verfant  with  the  writings  of  oUr  an* 
cient  Englifh  poets ;  and  feems  t6 
have  had  a  very  early  predileClion  for 
old  w’ords,  and  black- Liter ‘lore.  He 

had  not  only  read  Chaucer,  but 
had  WMth  his  own  hand  tianfcribed 
Speght’s  Glodary.  '^Phe  copy  is  now 
in  the  po/refiion  of  Dr  Glynne.  What 
is  alfo  deferving  remark  is  a  circum- 
ftance  related  of  him  by  his  fiftcr,  viz. 
that  foon  after  his  apprenticelhip,  and 
fome  months  before  he  was  fifteen, 
he  “  wrote  a  letter  to  an  old  fchool- 
mate;”  (then  at  New  York),  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  colltClion  of  all  the  hard 
words  in  the  Englifti  language,”  and 
“  requefted  him  to  anfw^r  it.”  He 
that  could  coliedl  hard *words  for  a  let¬ 
ter,  might  colkifl  ola  ones  fora  poem. 
But  here  we  are  frequently  afked, 

“  Where  w^re  his  refources  ?”  To 
this  wx  might  reply.  That  as  we  never 
faw  the  catalogue  of  the  books -lie 
had  read  (contifting,  when  he’W^ht 
to  London,  of  fome  hundreds,  ac¬ 
cording  10  his  fiftcr’s  account),  wc 
cannot  exactly 'enumerate  tb^m;  bVit 
that  the  poems  which' he  writ,  under 
.  the  name  of 'Rowley,  did  iiotvequtTc 
any  other  rdbufees  than  we  - may  na¬ 
turally  fuppbfe  he  had  accefs  to.  'Mn- 
*ny  fruitieisqueftiohs  havebe*da  ftarted 
on  this  fubjedf,  and'thuch  idle  learn* 
ihg  hath  been  expended,  to  proVe, 

I  that  it  was  pofible  for  the  “  illiterate 
'<  boy  Chatterton”  to  have  been  ac* 
j  quaiuted  witli  ’  f»fts  recotded  in  th^ 
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Poems,  nor  with  the  names  and  forms 
which  occur  in  them.  If  we  had  a 
fight  of  the  catalogue  of  the  many 
learned  books  which  he  had  read,  we 
doubt  not  but  that  we  ihould  be  able 
10  reply  to  every  argument  that  hath 
been  urged  to  prove  Chalterton’s 
want  of  refources.  But  who  will  un¬ 
dertake  pofitively  to  affert  that  luch 
refources  were  wanting,  only  becaufc 
it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  one  to 
point  them  out  particularly,  and  to 
bring  teftimony  to  his  having  availed 
himfclf  of  them.  But  we  are  convin¬ 
ced  that  the  learning  and  information 
that  were  neceffary  for  the  compofi- 
tion  of  thofe  Poems,  by  no  means  re¬ 
quired  fuch  rare  and  fecret  refources 
as  have  betn  pretended  by  fome 
learned  gentlemen  who  have  fnffered 
ihcmfelvcs  to  be  deluded  on  this  head; 
and,  with  a  gravity  which  hatn  fre¬ 
quently  made  us  fmile,  have  been  dig¬ 
ging  deep  for  tiiat  which  lay  on  the 
.furtace.  “  Where  (fays  the  learned 
Dean)  could  Chatterton  meet  with 
the  word  gonUy  but  in  a  Latin  gloffa- 
ry  w'hch  he  did  not  underlland 
Why,  he  met  with  the  word  in  Bailey’s 
Diftionary.  Where  (fays  another 
learned  advocate  for  Rowley) — where 
could  Chatterton — the  illiterate  boy 
Chatterton — find  out  the  w'ord 
which  comes  from  the  Greek,  befides 
a  multitude  of  words  that  are  almoU 
Latin  Why,  in  Bailey ’sDidionary. 

What,  and  Zabulus  too,  the  old 
barbarous  Latin  word  ufed  by  Ter- 
cullian  and  St  Cyprian  for  the  devil — 
is  Zabulus  to  be  found  in  fo  common 
a  dictionary  V*  Yes  it  is  ;  and  ^eed 
too,  the  old  Saxon  word  for  the  fame 
perfonage.  Yea,  Cherifaunte  iov  Che^ 
rifaunccy  and  Bejioike  for  Beji^ikcy  may 
be  found  alfo  ill  this  fame  Bailey,  to 
the  total  difeomfiture  of  feveral  hun-  i 
dred  words  which  have  been  moil  I 
learnedly  employed  to  prove,  and 
even  to  demonjlrate  (demonftrate ! ) 
that  Chatterton  muft  have  had  an  ori¬ 
ginal  manufeript  before  him,  and  was 
•  -fo  ignorant  as  to  mi  (lake  a  c  fot  e,  and 


•vj  for  a  diphthong  !  Alas  !  Bailey’s 
Dictionary  will  explain  the  whole  ! 

Mr  Tyrwhitt,  the  original  Editor 
of  Rowley’s  Poems,  hath  attempted  to 
convidl  Chatterton  of  the  impofition, 
by  producing  a  lift  of  words  which 
w^ere  either  not  ancient,  or  not  ufed 
by  ancient  Englifh  writers  in  the  fenfe 
given  to  them  in  the  Poems.  He 
alfo  attempts  to  account  for  the 
various  miltakes  into  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  was  betrayed.  But  if  this  inge¬ 
nious  and  learned  gentleman,  inftead 
of  confulting  Skinner’s  Etymologkon^ 
had  turned  to  Kerfey  or  Bailey,  he 
would  have  been  able  more  fatisfac- 
toriiy  to  have  accounted  for  Chatter- 
ton’s  blunders. 

Amidft  the  variety  of  miftakes  into 
which  this  youth  was  led  by  depend¬ 
ing  with  too  great  confidence  on  the 
definitions  of  thole  di<5lionary-makers, 
w'e  w  ill  mention  one  which  hath  not 
been  noticed,  and  which,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  tends  as  much  as  any  thing  to 
ftrilj:e  at  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
Poems. 

In  the  Englijh  Metamorphofis ^  the 
word  bouton  occurs,  which,  the  Dean 
lavs,  Chatterton  hath  mifinterpreted. 
We  believe  he  hath  ;  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  credit  of  the  gode  priefte,” 
the  Poet,  as  well  as  the  Commenta¬ 
tor,  muft  have  miftook  it  alfo.  Let 
our  Readers  judge. 

‘  The  goddes,  who  kenned  the  adions  of 
the  wyghte, 

To  Icggen  the  fadde  happe  of  twayne  fo 
layrt, 

Bouton  dyd  make  the  mountainc  bie  their 
mighit : 

Forth  from  Sabryna  ran  a  ryverre  clecrc, 
Roarynge  ard  rollcynge  oo,”  See.  &c. 

The  meaning  of  which  paflage  is 
evidently  this That  «  *  when  the 
gods  faw  what  the  giant  had  done  at 
the  inftigation  of  the  jealous  queen 
Gondolyne,  they  leffened  the  calami¬ 
ty  of  the  fair  Elftrid  and  her  daughter 

*  ^hejlory  of  this  metamorphrfts  is 
told  in  the  Mirror  of  Magijirates, 
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Sabrina,  by  making  an  opening  in  the  j 
mountain  which  the  giant  had  thrown  j 
upon  them,  in  order  that  Sabrina 
might  ifTue  forth  as  a  beautiful  and 
diftinguilhed  river. 

Chatterton  underRood  the  palfage 
in  this  fenfe  ;  and  hath  interpreted 
the  word  houtofi  by  h/hnv. 

But  the  Dean  in  a  note  cbferves, 
that  “  the  word  doth  not  mean  hol- 
•  low  ;  nor  could  that  circuinilance  be 
any  alleviation  to  the  fate  of  Eljlrid 
and  Sahrina,  But  ha^wten  is  explained 
in  the  Prompt*  parv*  by  exaltoi  and 
in  this  fenfe  is  ufed  by  Peter  Lang- 
toft ;  and  hautain  in  old  French  fig- 
nlfies  proud  or  lofty.  The  fize  and 
height  of  the  mountain  are  mentioned 
as  an  exertion  of  might  by  the  gods, 
to  add  dignity  to  their  fate  ;  and  with 
the  fame  idea  of  the  poet  hath  chofen  | 
the  higheR  hill  in  Wales  for  the  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  giant.’’  What  abfurd 
and  '  contradiiflory  reafoning  is  this  I 
Drawn  out  at  full  length  it  comes  to 
this  inconfiltency,  Wz.  That  the  god?, 
to  “  lelfen  the  fadde  happe”  of  two 
fair  ladies,  pn  v»’hom  a  mountain  had 
been  thrown  by  a  horrible  giant,made 
this  mountain  high  and  lofty  to  add 
dignity  to  their  fate :  and  on  the ' 
cruel  monRer,  whom  the  vengeance  of 
thefe  gods  purfued,  and  deftroyed 
with  lightning,  as  he  haRened  to  tell 
the  bloody  tidings  to  this  bafe  em¬ 
ployer,  Gondolyne — bn  this  accurfed 
giant  thofe  very  gods  reared —  a  hi^h 
and  lofty  mountain  I  even  the  higheR 
in  Wales,  the  mountain  Snowdon  : 
undoubtedly,  on  the  ground  of  the 
Dean’s  logic,  to  add  dignity  to  hit  fate; 
and  on  the  Poet’s;  to  leggen  his  fadde 
happe  !  Now  this  is  a  redudiio  ad  abfur^ 
dum. 

But  the  learnedDean  is  as  unfortunate 
in  his  example  to  illuRrate,  as  in  his 
reafoning  to  confirm  his  acceptation 
of  the  word  houton*  “In  this  ferd'e 
(fays  he  at  the  concluiion  of  his 
note),  we  may  alfo  underRand  that 
line  in  Robert  Canning’s  epitaph  ; 

Bouton  aic  wordts  fi)**  to  tell  bis  Jce. 


/.  e,  it  required  lofty y  not  hoUonVf 
words  to  celebrate  his  praife.”  This  is 
a  forced  and  unnaiural  interpretation 
of  the  line.  Tiie  i)ean,  by  a  moll 
unwarrantable  licence,  underftands 
are  fiibjun(Rively,  as  if  the  Poet  had 
faid,  “  Words  that  exprefs  his  worth 
jheuid  he  lofty  and  magniticent.”  But 
the  meaning  is — “  His  worth  is  be¬ 
yond  all  exprcRion.  Words  are  de» 
ficient  to  give  a  juR  account  of  his 
merits.” 

We  will  readily  then  fubferibe  to  the 
Dean’s  opinion  refpeding  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  ancient  meaning  of  this  term. 
But  while  we  allow  of  a  mi  Rake  in 
the  comment,  we  muR  equally  admit 
it  in  the  text.  Poet  and  glofluii  iR  are 
perfe<5tly  agreed  :  and  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  are  indebted 
for  the  word,  and  its  Interpretation, 
to  Bailey’s  Didionary  ! 

[n  be  continued.  ] 

p 

Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  ;• 
defer ibing  certain  Provincial  Situa^ 
tkns.  Manners  and  Cujhms^  not gene^ 
rally  kfiovsn  :  and  conveying  fame  idea 
of  the  late  and  prejent  interior  Cir- 
cuvijlances  of  the  Briti/h  Colonies  in 
North  A  7}!  eric  a.  IVritten  for  the 

information  of  a  friend  in  Faigland^ 
by  y*  Hedtor  St  John,  a  Farmer 
in  Pertnfylvania*  3  /.  bvardsy  L. 
Davies,  London, 

WE  are  told  in  an  advert! fenr.ent, 
that  thefe  ie*:ters  are  the  ge¬ 
nuine  produftion  of  the  Ainerlcan 
farmer  whofe  name  they  bear  : — that 
this  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  their 
Rile  and  manner,  cxclufively  of  other 
evidence — That  the  author  of  them 
is  one  of  thofe  who  has  feverely  ieic 
the  defolating  coafequenccs  of  the 
rupture  between  the  p.lr^^nt  Rate  and 
her  colonies — and  that  luould  thefe 
letters  be  well  received  by  the  public, 
a  fecond  volume  may  be  R'cn  ex- 
pCvRcd. 

Whether  there  be  in  reality  fuch  a 
perfon  James  Iie<5>or  .Sr  John, 
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farmer  In  Pennfylvaiiia,  is  a  qiieftlon 
we  will  not  pretend  to  foive ;  although, 
en  account  of  feveral  circumllances, 
this  might  be  called  in  qiieition  :  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  thefe 
lett^'rs  have  been  cornpofed  by  a  very 
difFercnr  charaAer  from  that  which  is 
iven  of  himfelf,  by  the  authpr,  in  the 
rft  letter,  which  is  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  James,  his  wife,  and  the  mini- 
ft^r. — James,  in  this  dialogue,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  character  of  a  fimple  far¬ 
mer,  unaccuftomed  to  write  even  let¬ 
ters,  and  he  undertakes  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  his  friend,  not  without 
m  'ch  reafoning  and  reludance.  There 
is  an  affedation  here  of  fimplicity, 
which  fuits  but  ill  with  the  figure 
Jimes  makes  throughout  thefe  letters, 
and  which  detracts  greatly  from  the 
evidence  of  their  authenticity.  Mr 
St  John  is  not,  as  we  are  led  to  ima¬ 
gine  in  the  outfet  of  this  work,  a 
plain  illiterate  fanner  ;  but  a  man  of 
a  cultivated  and  even  refined  mind. 
Such  playful  tricks  as  the  dialogue  in 
the  firll  letter  are  utterly  unworthy 
of  fuch  a  writer. — Indeed,  if  we  may 
hazard  a  conje^fure,  there  are  two 
writers  concerned  in  thefe  letters; 
one  who  has  adually  made  obferva- 
tions  in  America  on  the  fpot ;  and 
another,  who,  from  thole  materials 
has  fabricated  a  volume  of  letters,  to 
be  followed  by  a  ficond,  if  encourage¬ 
ment  he  given  to  tiie  firll. 

While  we  chink  it  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  criticifin  to  animadvert  on 
arts  unbecoming  the  genius  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  dignity  of  truth,  it  js 
but  juftice  to  lay,  that  all  the  letters, 
the  firft  excepted,  are  deeply  intcreft- 
ing  as  well  as  inllru  'Vive.  The  gene 
ral  end  or  fubjed  of  this  publication 
is  to  contrafl  v/hat  America  was  and 
is  capable  of  ftiil  being,  with  wJvat  it 
16  :  the  blcfiings  of  liberty,  imiufiry, 
and  peace  ;  with  the  mifery  and  hor¬ 
ror  of  oppreffion,  rapine,  and  blood- 
fhed. 

America,  once  the  afylum  of  the 
wretched  fons  of  Europe,  whofe  wide 


regions  received  the'  difirefTed  *  emi^ 
grant,  and  which  made  the  German 

•  boor  and  poor  Hebridean  a  freeholder 
in  a  rifmg  ftace,  is  fubjeded  to  the 
ravages  and  ruin  of  civil  war,  w’hich 

•  determine  the  peaceful  farmer  to  quit 
’  the  troubles  of  the  Englilh  colonies  ; 

to  flee  from  thofe  fields  which  he  had 
cleared ;  thofe  trees  which  he  had 
^  planted  ;  thofe  meadow's,  which  were 
a  hideous  wildernefs,  but  converted 

•  by  his  induftry  into  rich  pallures  and 
;  pleafant  lawns  ;  to  retreat  from  the 
!  fociflyiy  of  Europeans  and  all  of  Euro- 
[  pean  extradion,  and  returning  to  the 
;  primeval  fimplicity  of  nature,  to  feek 

relief  among  the  Indians. — This  is  an 
affefling  piSure,  juftly  delineated,  and 
exhibited  in  glowfing  colours. — The 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  feelings  of  the 
Americans  feem  to  be  painted  from 
the  life.  Were  peace  reftored  to  A- 
merica,  this  fmall  performance  could 
not  fail  to  operate  as  a  ftrong  incen¬ 
tive  to  emigration.  Thefe  pradlical 
effefls  can  neither  have  been  intended, 
nor  expe<5led  in  the  prefent  fituation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  world :  but  an 
effedl,  notlefs  important,  icus  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  :  it  tends  to  quiet 
the  tumults  of  war,  and  co  re-unite  the 
colonies  with  the  parent  ftate  by  the 
bands  of  mutual  intereft  and  affec¬ 
tion. 

The  following  .is  a  very  natural  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fituation,  feelings  and 
pleafures  of  an  American  farmer. 

“  When  young  1  entertaine^i  fomc 
thoughts  of  felling  my  farm.  -I  thought 
it  afforded  but  a  dull  repetition  cf 
the  fame  labours  and  pleafures.  I 
thought  the  former  tedious  and  heavy, 
the  latter  few  and  infipid  ;  but  w’hen 
I  came  to  .coiifider  niyfelf  as  diverted 
of  my  farm,  1  then  found  the  world 
fo  wide,  and  every  place  fo  full,  that 
I  began  to  fear  jeft  tliere  would  be  no 
room  for  me.  My.farmi  my  lioufe, 
my.  barn,  prefented  to  my  imagination 
obje<fts  from  which  I  adduced  quite 
I  new’  Ideas ;  they  w’cre  more  forcible 
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than  before.  Why  flioiili  I  not  find 
inyLlf  happy,  fiid  I,  where  my  fil¬ 
th  err  was  before  ?  He  left  me  no  good 
b  )oks  it  is  true,  he  gave  me  no  otiier 
education  than  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing  ;  but  he  left  me  a  good  tann, 
and  his  experience ;  he  l.;ft  n»e  free 
from  debts,  and  no  kind  of  difllculties 
to  Urug'j[!e  with. 

I  married,  and  this  pcrfeflly  re¬ 
conciled  me  to  my  fituation  ;  my  wife 
rendered  my  hoafe  all  at  once  cheer¬ 
ful  and  pleafing  ;  it  no  longer  appear¬ 
ed  ,  gloomy  and  folitary  as  b  fore  ; 
when  I  went  to  work  in  my  fields,  1 
worked  wii  h  more  alacrity  and  I'pright- 
linefs  ;  1  felt  that  I  did  not  work  for 
myfilf  alone,  and  this  encouraged 
me  much.  My  wife  would  often  come 
with  her  knitting  in  her  band,  and  fit 
under  the  lhady  trees,  praifing  the 
llraightnefs  of  my  furrows,  an  i  rhe 
docility  of  my  hoiTes  ;  tliis,  Iwellcd 
my  heart,  an  l  uiaie  every^ciilng  light 
and  pleafant,  and  I  regretted  that  i 
Jiad  not  married  before.  I  fel:  mv-  i 
feif  happy  in  my  new  fituation,  and 
where  is  that  ilation  which  can  con¬ 
fer  a  more  fubllantial  fyllem  of  felici¬ 
ty  than  that  of  an  American  farmer, 
polfelfing  freedom  of  action,  trecdom 
of  tho  igh",  ruled  by  a  mode  of  go- 
veranenc  which  requires  but  little 
from  US?  I  owe  nothing  b  it  a  pepper¬ 
corn  to  my  country,  a  final  I  tribute  to 
my  king,  with  loyalty  and  due  refpeit; 

I  know  no  other  landlord  ilian  the 
Lord  of  all  land,  to  whom  I  owe  the 
moLl  finccre  gratitude.  Mv  father 
left  me  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
one  acres  of  laud,  forty-feven  of 
which  are  good  timothy  meadow,  an  i 
excellent  orchard,  a  good  houle,  and  | 
a  fubfiantial  barn.  It  is  my  duty  to  j 
think  how  happy  I  am  that  he  lived  j 
Co  build  and  pay  for  all  thelc  improve-  i 
ments,  what  are  the  labours  which  I 
have  to  undergo,  what  are  my  fa¬ 
tigues  when  compared  to  his, "who  had 
every  thing  to  do,  from  the  firll  tree 
he  felled  to  the  finilhing  of  his  houfc  ? 
Every  year  I  kill  from  1500  to  2,000 
weight  of  pork,  1,200  of  beef,  hilf 
Voi..  LVT.  ‘ 


a  dozen  of  go  d  weathers  in  harveft; 
of  fowls  my  wife  has  always  a  great 
ftock  :  w'hac  can  1  wilh  more  ?  My 
negroes  arc  tolerably  faithful  and 
healthy  ;  by  a  long  Icrics  of  induflrv 
and  honed  deaiingSj  my  father  left 
behind  him  the  name  of  a  good  man; 

1  Juve  but  to  tread  his  paths  to  be 
happy,  and  a  good  man  l.ke  him.  I 
know  enough  i>f  the  law  t  >  regulate 
my  concerns  with  propriety,  no  do  I 
dread  its  power  ;  tiefe  are  the  grand 
outlines  of  my  fituation,  but  as  I  can 
feel  much  more  than  1  am  able  to  ex- 
preis,  1  hardly  know  how  to  proceed. 
When  my  fird  fon  was  born,  ’!ie 
whole  train  ol  my  ideas  were  fu  ;  ..'p- 
ly  altered  ;  never  was  there  a  oi  .irtn 
that  a«ded  fo  tiiilcklv  and  p-nvc  iuliy; 

I  ceafed  to  rniible  in  imargiaaiiou 
T lirough  ilie  w’ide  wttrld  ;  my  excur- 
liOQs  fiiice  havi'  not  exceeded  me 
bounds  of  my  farm,  and  ail  my  prin¬ 
cipal  pieauircs  are  now  ccutuied  in 
its  fcaiity  limit', ;  but  at  tiie  iUuic  lime 
there  is  not  an  opervition  bclon^'iup' 
to  It  m  wdneh  I  do  not  find  foine  food 
for  uleful  reiLvdions.  Tais  is  tlic 
reafon,  I  funpofe,  that  when  you  was 
here,  you  uled,  in  your  refined  itile,  to 
denominate  me  the  farmer  of  feelings; 
how^  rude  mull  thofe  leelings  1)::  in 
liiui  who  daily  iiolds  the  axe  or  the 
plough!  how  m  .ch  more  refined  on 
the  contrary  thole  of  the  European, 
vvhofe  mind  is  improved  by  education, 
example,  books,  and  by  everv  acquir¬ 
ed  advantage  I  Thoic  feelings,  now- 
ever,  I  will  delineate  as  well  as  I  can, 
agreeably  to  your  eanicil  requef. 

“  When  I  c  uitcmplaie  my  wiTe, 
by  my  fire-liJe,  while  ihe  either  fpins, 
knits,  darns  or  fucklcs  our  cl.il  i,  1 
cannot  deferibe  the  various  eiin-tivUiS 
of  love,  of  gratlruJ?,  ot  cor.ir.^.us 
pride  which  thrill  in  my  heart,  a.  J 
often  overtiaw  in  involuntary  tears. 
I  feel  the  necctfity,  the  fweet  plealiire 
of  adting  my  part,  ’  the  part  ot  an 
hufband  and  farher,  with  an  ui tea; ion 
and  propriety  which  may  entitle  me 
to  my  good  fortune,  ic  is  true  thefc 
pledinu  imanes  vaTiilh  with  the  fmoke 

^  o 
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of  my  pipe;  but  though  they  dllappear  •  “  Pray  do  not  laugh  in  thus  feeing 

from  ihe  mind,  the  impretlion  they  an  artlels  country,  man  tracing  himfelf 
have  made  on  rny  heart  is  indelible,  through  the  fimple  moditications  of 
When  1  play  with  the  infant,  my  his  life ;  remember  that  you  have  re- 
warm  imagination  runs  forward,  and  (juircd  it ;  therefore  wdtli  candour, 
eagerly  anticipates  his  future  temper  though  with  diffidence,  1  endeavour 
aud.conftitution.  I  wanild  willingly  to  follow  the  thread  of  my  feelings, 
open  the  book  of  fate,  and  know  in  but  cannot  tell  you  all.  Often  when 
which  page  his  deftiny  is  delineated;  1  plough  my  low  ground,  1  place  my 
alas  1  where  is  the  father  who  in  thole  *  little  boy  on  a  chair  which  fcrcws  to 
moments  of  paternal  cxiafy  can  deli-  i  the  beam  of  the  plough — its  motion 
neate  one  half  of  the  thoughts  which  ’  and  that  of  the  horles  pleale  him  ;  he 
dilate  his  heart  ?  I  am  fure  I  cannot ;  '  is  perfedlly  happy,  and  begins  to  chat, 
then  again  I  fear  for  the  health  of  As  1  lean  over  the  handle,  various  are 
ihofe  who  are  become  fo  dear  to  me,  ^  the-  thoughts  which  croud  into  my 
and  ill  their  fickneffes  I  feverely  pay  1  mind.  1  am  now  doing  for  him,  I 
for  the  joys  I  experienced  while  they  .  fay,  what  my  father  formerly  did  for 
were  well.  Whenever  I  go  abroad  it  j'rne  ;  may  God  enable  him  to  live  to 
is  always  involuntary.  I  never  return  i  perform  the  fame  operations  for  the 
home  without  feeling  fome  pleafing  ;  fame  purpofes  when  1  am  w^orn  out 
emotion,  which  I  often  fupprefs  as  |  and  old!  I  relieve  his  mother  of  fome 
ufelefs  and  foolilh.  j  trouble  while  I  have  him  with  me  ; 

“  The  inftant  I  enter  my  own  i  the  odoriferous  lurrow  exhilarates  his 
land,  the  bright  idea  of  property,  of  ;  fpirits,  and  feems  to  do  the  child  a 
exclufite  right,  of  independence,  exalt  1  great  deal  of  good,  for  he  looks  more 
iny  mind.  Precious  foil,  I  fay  to  my-  j  blooming  fince  I  have  adopted  chat 
felf,  by  w  hat  fingular  cuftom  of  law  pradfice  ;  can  more  pleafure,  more 
is  it  that  thou  w'alt  made  to  conflitute  dignity  be  added  to  that  primary  oc- 
ihe  riches  of  the  freeholder?  What  cupation?  The  father  thus  ploughing 
Ihoiild  we  American  farmers  be  with-  with  his  child,  and  to  feed  his  family, 
out  til?  dilliiVcl  polfeffion  of  that  foil?  is  inferior  only  to  the  emperor  of 
It  feeds,  it  cloatlies  us,  from  it  we  China  ploughing  as  an  example  to 
draw  even  a  great  exuberancy,  our  his  kingdom.*^  [To be  continued, 
beR  meat,  our  richeft  drink,  the  very 

honey  of  our  bees  comes  from  this  War  ^ith  the  Senjes  ;  or^  Free  Thoughts 

privileged  fpot. - No  wonder  we  on  Snuff-taking,  ^vo.  6d.  Wilkie. 

ihould  thus  cherifii  its  poReffion  !  no 

w’onder  that  fo  many  Europeans  who  ^  |  '*HIS  w’ritcr  reprobates  the  habit 
have  never  been  able  to  fay  that  fuch  Jl  of  fnniF-taking  upon  two  con- 
portion  of  land  was  theirs,  crofs  the  fiderations  ;  lirll,  as  being  unfeemiy 
'Atlantic  to  realize  that  happinefs !  to  the  eyes  and  fecondly,  as  it  may 
This  formerly  rude  foil  has  been  con-  afFe<ft  the  pronunciation.  Whatever 
verted  liy  my  father  into  a  pleafrnt  indulgence  may  be  grained  to  the  mo- 
farni,  and  in  return  it  has  eflabhlhed  derate  ule  of  fiiuff,  we  readily  agree 
all  our  rights  ;  on  it  is  founded  our  with  the  author,  that  the  abufe  of  it, 
rank,  our  freedom,  our  power  as  efpecially  with  the  fair-fex,  is  judly 
citizens,  bur  importance  as  inhabi-  an  obje^ft  of  ceiviurc.  The  pamphlet 
tants  of  fuch  diflridf.  1  helc  images  concludes  with  a  few  words  on  chew^- 
1  muR  confefs  I  alw^ays  behold  wuth  ing  and  Imoaking  tobacco  ;  practices.. 
jRealurc,  and  extend  them  as  far  as  which,  proving  falutary  to  fome  con- 
Ttiy  imagination  can  reach:  for  this  is  Ritutions,  the  author  feems  inclined 
v.kat  may  be  called  the  true  and  the  to  regard  as  worth v  of  toleration,  at 
^>?vlyphilofophyofaa  Americanfarmcr.  leaR  as  more  juRifiable.  C- 
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^}JRU/^MENrAlir  II/STGR  r. 

H/USE  of  commons. 

^^pril  24. 

The  Lioule  then  refoived  itfeli 
int’j  a  Cominlctee,  Mr  Elwes  in 
the  chair;  and  the  following  relolu- 
tioas  were  propofed  by  Gen.  Smith. 

i.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  th:  Chair¬ 
man  and  directors  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company  to  tranfinit,  with  all  con¬ 
venient  fpeeJ,  and  by  all  titling  ways 
and  means,  to  India,  all  afts  of  par¬ 
liament  relative  to  the  Company’s  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  ordering  and  governing 
their  fervants  within  the  limits  of  their 
eh  irtjr  ;  and  to  take  fiich  Heps  as 
may  be  inoH  conducive  towards  eifec- 
tl'.ig  the  piirpofes  of  the  legiilatiirc 
for  the  relief  of  the  natives. 

2.  That  it  appears  th:‘t  Lawrence 
Sullivan,  Efq;  Chairman  of  the  E  ill 
India  C»)mpany,  did  caiile  to  be  made 
an  eirry  in  the  minutes  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  containing  an  untrue 
accou.nt  of  a  conference  held  with 
.cer’’aia  members  of  the  Houle  on  the 
27th  day  of  June  lafi:  ;  by  means 
whereof  the  provifion,  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  an  engagement  entered  into 
l)y  hi.n  0.1  his  p:irt»  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Cou’-t  ot  Direclors,  for  the  relief 
of  c^M'tain  natives  coulineJ  in  the 
common  ga«d  of  Calcutta,  appears  to 
have  been  uuneceffarily  and  dauge- 
roufly  delayed. 

3.  That  the  faid  Lawrence  Sullivan, 
Efq;  did  not  do  what  he  might  and 
ought  to  have  done,  towards  the 
early  and  eifeclual  tranrmiflion  of  an 
ad  of  parliament  of  the  jail  felfion, 
Entitled,  “  An  ad  to  explain  and 
amend  fo  much  of  an  ad,  made  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
prefent  Majelly,  intltled,  An  ad 
for  ellabliihing  certain  regulations  for 
Xhe  better  management  of  the  atiairs 
of  the  Eall  India  C  >.npany,  as  well 
in  India  as  in  Europe,  as  relates  to 
•the  adminillration  of  juftice  in  Ben¬ 
gal  ;  and  for  the  relief  of  certain 
^orfons  imprifoneJ  at  Calcutta,  in 


Bengal,  under  a  judgment  of  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  judicature  ;  and  alfo 
tur  indc  unifying  the  Governor  Ge¬ 
neral  and  Council  of  Bengal,  and  all 
i  olHcers  who  have  aded  under  their 
ord-^rs  or  authority,  in  the  undue  re- 
fiilance  made  to  the  procefs  of  the 
fupreme  court,”  to  India  ;  by  which 
delay  the  good  piirpofes  of  the  faid 
I  ad,  in  regulating  the  judicature  in 
'  Bengal,  and  in  providing  relief  to 
individual  natives,  as  well  as  to  the 
people  at  large,  may  be  fruftrated. 

4.  That  the  giving  and  enforcing 
oaths  of  fecrecy,  without  authority 
of  law,  and  without  any  exception  to 
the  care  of  examination  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  legal  authority,  is  an  oifence, 
and  rends  to  the  dellrudion  of  all  ju¬ 
dicial  proceeding  and  parliamentary 
enquiry. 

5.  Tnat  Lawrence  Sullivan,  Efq; 
having  enforced  the  obfervance  of  an 
cath  ol  iecrecy  of  the  above  nature 
and  effed  upon  Mr  Wilks,  one  of  the 
fecretarics  or  clerks  of  the  Ea(t  India. 
Company,  fpecially  reilraining  him 
from  gl*’iag  infv)rma‘ion  to  a  Seled 
Committee  of  this  Houfe,  has  been 
guilty  of  a  mifdemeanor,  and  a  breac  i 
of  privilege  of  this  Houfe. 

6.  d'hat  the  holding,  by  anv  judge 
of  the  fupreme  Court  at  Fort  Wiiliaiii, 
in  Bengal,  an  orficer  granted  by,  and 
tenable  at  the  pleafure  of  the  fervants 
of  the  Eall  India  Company,  is  againil 
the  t?;ood  purpofes  and  policy  of 
the  EaH  India  ad  of  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  Majehy’s  reign,  and  tends 
C )  create  a  dep-endence  in  the  faid 
Supreme  Court,  upon  thofe  over 
whofe  adions  that  Court  was  intendi- 
ed  as  a  controul. 

7.  That  all  appointment,^  of  oTices 
of  the  afortfaiJ  dercriptlon,  to  any 
Judgeof  the  Supreme  Court,  ought  to 
be  null  and  void,  and  tliatthe  Oircc- 
torsof  the  Eall  India  Company  ihoiiid 
order  the  fame  to  be  in  fad  annulled 
and  vacated  accordingly. 

8.  Tiiat  Warren  HatHn^fs,  Govern 
nir  General  of  Bengal,  and  Sir  Eli- 
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ininiucs  of  ihc  Edil  India  Company, 
g  vin^^  an  untrue  accor.nt  of  a  confe- 
iic,  Mr  Fox  oppoled  this, 
and  laid,  that  the  evidence  in  the  re¬ 
port:  trom  ihe  coimniltee  vvab  io 
drones  no  cxcafe  could  be  made 
ior  Mr  Sullivan,  onlels  it  bionld  l>e 
fud  that  he  had  loli  all  his  fvtct.ltlts 
of  rtcollt<^i<  n,  an-d  was  no  longer 
compos.  The  commirtee  ilividtd  on 
lite  an^tnJtnenr,  when  it  was  rejec- 
led,—  53  to  22. 

The  amendment  being  thus  rejec¬ 
ted,  and  the  whole  rei'oiution,  as  it 
lianas  above;  palRd  without  a  divl- 
•  fion  ;  the  3d  refolutiov;  pall’cd  alio  ; 
an  J  the  atli  was  hoc  urged  ;  the  51  h, 
6lh,  and  8ih  paifed  alio  ;  but  on 
the  81  h  there  was  a  verv  Ion*/  r4nd 
ledtous  converfation.  Mr  Dcii  pller 
j  and  Sir  Richard  Surton  I'poke  in  la- 
I  vour  ol  Sir  Elijah  Impcv.  Tlie  lat¬ 
ter  read  a  letter  li  om  th^a  gtntlemi.n, 
in  which  he  Rated,  that  if  his  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  pUtet  and  fa'ary  under  the 
Gov-riior  General  of  B<nigal  Ihonld 
be  difapprovea  of  by  Ills  M.JjeRy’s 
MiniRers,  he  was  ready  to  refund  the 
lalary  he  had  received,  and  reR  latis- 
hed  with  the  good  he  Riould  have  done 
;n  the  ohice.  Sir  Richard  R.ited  alio, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  RrR  lawyers 
in  this  kingdom,  paiticnlarly  in  the 
opinion  ol  Lord  Alliburton,  the  p^ace 
of  Chief  JnRice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ofjudicature  in  Bengal,  and  that  which 
S;r  Elijah  Impey  had  accepted  under 
the  Governor  General,  might  be  held 
by  the  fame  perlbn,  without  any 
breach  or  violation  of  Jaw.  Mr 
Mausheld  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
with  refped  to  the  law  of  the  queRion; 
but  iiiil  he  had  a  ftrong  objedfion  to 
the  eighth  relblution,  becaule  he  faw 
it  was  paving  the  ivay  for  the  nintli 
for  the  recal  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
which  was  a  meaiure  that  he  could 
not  confent  to. 

Air  Corn^'alU  the  Speaker,  fald, 
that  lie  law  no  realon  for  paRing  tliC 
plh  refolulion;  becaufe  it  was  not 
ncceffary  for  the  Committee  to  point 


jah  Impey,  Knight,  Chief  Jul- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  ol  I'oit 
William,  in  Bengal,  appear  to  have 
been  coiiceriied,  the  one  in  gi'>^ingt 
the  other  in  receiving,  an  olBce  not 
agreeable  to  the  true  intent  and 
ineaning  of  the  a<R  of  tht  thirtcentl! 
year  ol  his  prtfent  Mijelty>  cntiilec, 
An  act  for  eRabblhing  certain  re¬ 
gulations  for  the  better  inHiiagcment 
t>t  the  affairs  of  the  EaR  India  Com¬ 
pany,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope  which  imjuRiRable  tranUc- 
tion  between  them  was  attended  with 
cn'^  umlUiices  of  evil  tendency  aiid 


II.  Thar  it  wnll  be  proper  to  re¬ 
duce  into  one  acl  the  fevcral  ads  cf 
pirliainent  made  to  regulate  the  EaR 
India  Company,  and  further  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  amend  the  fame,  and  allb 
to  make  new  regulations  and  provi- 
flons  to  the  Rime  e:.d. 

A  moR  tedious  converfation  took 
place  on  thefe  different  refolutions, 
in  which  Gen.  Smith,  Mr  Burke,  Mr 
DempRer,  S  r  Adam  Ferguffon,  the 
Spe.aker,  Mr  PV»x,  Mr  Pulreney,  and 
others,  took  a  par".  'Fo  fay  that 
fome  of  them,  but  more  efnecially 
Mr  Burke,  were  twenty  times  on 
their  legs,  would  he  fpcaking  greatly 
\vithin  compafs.  The  RrR  refoiution 
paffed  with  little  or  no  eppoRtion. 
The  ffconJ  gav^  rife  to  a  great  deal 
of  argument.  Sir  Adam  Ferguffon 
moved,  by  wav  of  amendment,  that 
the  name  ot  Mr  Sullivan  fiiould  be 
left  onr  of  the  rcibkiiicn,  and  then 
worded  it  fo,  that  it  barely  Rated, 
that  an  eiiM  y  had  been  made  in  the 
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oat  to  the  Houfe  a  line  or  rule  of  j 
coudu(f^.  He  exprclled  alio  fome  tur- 
prife,  chat  akliough  there  were  two 
parties,  whole  coiuliid  was  cenfured 
ill  the  8th  refoliuinn,  it  was  propofed 
to  recal  only  one  c.f  them. 

A  motion  was  afterwards  made  for 
leaving  out  the  word  unjujlijiahlc  ; 
which,  however,  was  rcjcClcd,  and 
the  refolution  paffed  without  a  divi- 
lion.  The  9th  refdution  was  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  lorh  and  nth 
were  palfed  witlioiit  a  debate. 

Thurfdci}\,  jd[>ril  25.  . 

READ  a  third  time  the  bill  for 
dislranchifing  the  Cultoin  Houle  ot- 
ficers. 

Air  Vyficr  apologifcd  for  having 
omitted  to  attend  the  pi refs  ot  tins 
bill  in  any  of  its  1<  rmcr  kages.  He 
had  been  unavoidably  ablent ;  but  , 
being  now  prefent,  would  lay,  the  ' 
bill,  in  his  opinion,  was  louuded  on 
iiijukice.  A  great  bv'dy  cf  tnen,  near 
40,000  in  number,  had  (d.):alncd  the 
right  of  voting,  either  by  delcent  or 
lervitude  ;  many  had  acqr.irc  d  it  by 
purchafe,  and  now'  they  >-'erc  to  be 
robbed  of  that  right,  which  was  part 
of  their  property,  without  fo  much  as 
having  been  charged  with  an  oilciice; 
a  bill  fo  founded  ought  not  to  pafs  in 
any  alfcmbly,  and  he  never  would 
confent  to  it. 

Sir  ^Thomas  CLiverlng  exprcfTcd  his 
readinefs  to  confent  to  the  hill,  on 
condition  that  it  might  he  the  lore- 
riinner  of  others  to  disfranchife  per* 
Ibns  of  higher  rank.  It  influence  w’as 
to  be  rooted  up,  the  principle  of  the 
bill  ought  to  be  carried  aifo  to  the 
different  boroughs. 

Lord  Surrey  faid,  that  If  he  faw  the 
bill  as  robbing  people  of  their  proper¬ 
ty,  he  certainly  would  oppofc  it ;  but 
it  did  not  flrike  him  in  that  point  of 
view.  How'ever,  there  was  a  part  of 
it  which  he  did  not  wholly  approve 
<;f ;  the  bill  was  to  operate  from  the 
2^ih  of  June  next,  dilqualltying  cuf- 
tvun  houfe  officers  from  voting  tor  12 
nmnths  after  they  fli.'uli  have  refign- 


eJ  their  offices  ;  this  he  thought  a 
hardlhip,  therefore  had  prepared  a 
ciaufe,  providing  chat  nothing  in  the 
aSt  fhould  affed  thofe  who  ftiould 
fign  before  the  the  24th  of  June. 
This  ciaufe  was  admitted,  and  pafie  J, 

Air  Crew  moved  am  ther  provifo^ 
That  nothing  in  the  a^  flmulu  aif.rt 
thofe  who  held  patent  places,  or  pla¬ 
ces  for  li^'e. 

Lord  Nuge7it  declared  this  to  be 
making  the  bill,  which  was  bad 
enough  before,  liiii  worfe  ;  it  was 
forming  an  ediens  dikinffion  betwuta 
the  rich  and  poor— the  great  and 
final  I  ;  it  now  fpoke  cut  for  itfclf — 
it  was  a  dowruight  arifuK'raticai  bill, 
and  fit  to  be  bound  up  with  tir:  mar¬ 
riage  aiSl. 

d’he  queflion  being  then  pur,  the 
bill  paife.i  without  a  divifion. 

i  i^e  H  tlien  reloiving  In¬ 

to  a  Committee  on  the  India  repni's, 
the  Lord  Advocdte  read  furty  r-f  lu- 
tions,  tending  principr.ily  to  criminate 
8ir  Thomas  ilumbcld  and  otliers. — 
Hj  promifed,  that  on  Monday  he 
would  explain  to  the  Cormuiitce,  and 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  coiiCeined,  the 
olJcCts^he  liad  in  view,  and  the  line 
he  intended  to  purfue. 

Ciiptain  Ru??ibdd  (fon  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas)  .iddrciicd  Sir  G  cor  pc  Ilo^Mt^rd^ 
the  Chairman  ol  the  Committee,  in  a 
manner  that  won  greaMv  upi.n  'rem. 
He  thankcvi  the  leaineil  I.oid  tor 
the  candour  with  wiu(  h  hr-  had  be¬ 
haved,  and  his  rcadlntfs  to  eiMiunu- 
nicate  his  intentions  b.lore  he  ihculd 
put  his  hon.  relation  his  defence* 
If  that  hon.  relat'on  was  now  abient, 
he  could  alfure  the  Commi’tee  it  was 
only  becaufe  he  did  not  know  rlsat 
the  learned  Lord  would  have  re  id  his 
refolutions  on  this  day.  Ht  cc'nfef- 
Icd  theft  refolutions  contained  a  ding, 
under  which  he  could  not  remain  ea- 
ly,  if  from  his  connection  with  his 
hon.  relation,  he  had  nor  had  an  op- 
porrunity  of  being  mod  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  his  chaiacler  could 
T\ot  be  wounded  by  IhieldeJ,  ^  he 
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trafled  th-  Committee  would  find  it, 
by  iuftice  and  honour. 

7ke  Lord  Advocate  paid  many  hand- 
fome  compfunents  to  the  young  mem¬ 
ber.  Indeed  the  whole  concurred  by 
their  countenances  and  exprefllons,  co 
fiiow  how  well  fari'h.d  they  were 
with  the  manner  in  v/  ich  he  had  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  on  fo  very  critical  an 
occafion.  The  Houfc  being  then  re- 
funied,  adjourned  at  live  o’clock. 

Friday^  April  26. 

PASSED  the  foreign  troops  bill. 

The  iioufe  haviiici;  relolved  itfelf 
into  a  Committee  of*  Supply, 

The  Secretary  at  War  moved  the  ex¬ 
traordinaries  of  the  army.  He  faid, 
the  ellimates  which  then  lay  on  the 
table  had  been  made  out  under  the  ; 
late  Adminillration ;  and  from  the 
fhort  time  he  had  been  in  office,  he 
felt  himfelf  unable  to  account  for  the 
dilTerent  fums  which  formed  the  very 
enormtms  demand  he  was  now  about 
to  make  from  Parliament.  He  was 
happv,  however,  to  fee  in  his  place 
the  Gentleman  who  had  preceded  him 
in  office,  who  he  made  no  doubt 
would  give  the  Committee  every  ex¬ 
planation  in  his  power.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  for  him  to  do  w’as,  to  affiire 
Gentlemen  that  in  his  department  he 
would  piirfue  the  mod  rigid  mcono- 
my.  He  then  moved,  that  a  Ann  not 
exceeding  3>53^>399h  6s.  be  gran¬ 
ted  to  Iiis  hlajelly,  to  defray  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expences  of  the  army,  from 
the  id  of  Feb.  1781  to  the  id  of  Feb. 
1782.  He  added,  that  as  the  war  in 
America  was  to  be  conduced  on  a 
contracted  fcalr,  fo  there  would  no 
doubt  be  a  reform  in  that  depart-  | 
nient ;  and  he  hoped  alfo  very  great 
favings  in  the  Provincial  corps,  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  femree  of  unac¬ 
counted  expence  to  this  country, 

Mr  yenktnfoji  faid,  he  w'as  ready  to 
pive  the  Committee  every  information 
jn  his  power  relative  to  the  edimates; 
but  could  fpeak  only  to  the  army  it¬ 
felf,  and  one  or  two  contradls  that 
had  been  made  with  the  War-Office; 


of  the  other  articles  in  the  edimates 
hr  could  fay  nothing,  as  the  eftimates, 
though  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Se¬ 
cretary  at  War,  were  made  up  by  o- 
ther  boards  and  offices.-  He  did  not 
w’ilh  to  tranfgrefs  the  line  of  modedy, 
but  he  might  claim  the  meric  of  ha¬ 
ving  faved,  from  the  votes  for  the 
army  in  the  prefent  war,  upwards  of 
450,0001.  He  made  thofe  favings 
by  keeping  in  the  Exchec^uer  the 
money  which  formerly  ufed  to  lie 
in  the  hands  of  the  agents,  as  he  ne¬ 
ver  idued  any  cut  for  effectives  ;  and 
>vas  extremely  frugal  alfo  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  fubfiilence. 

Col.  Barre  repeated  his  objections 
to  feveral  parts  of  the  edimates,  but 
particularly  to  the  commiffariatc, 
which  now  cod  the  nation  100  1.  a- 
day,  though  in  the  lad  war  the  whole 
annual  expence  of  the  commilTariate 
did  not  exceed  1150I.  He  obferved, 
that  adding  tJie  vote  of  credit  (of  the 
expenditure  of  which  not  the  lead  ac¬ 
count  was  given),  and  fome  other 
Anns,  the  whole  of  the  extraordina¬ 
ries  of  the  army  would  fall  little  Ihort 
of  five  millions  ;  wffiich,  ivith  the  ex¬ 
traordinaries  of  the  other  years  of  the 
war,  would  amount  upon  the  whole 
to  20,000,000  I. 

Mr  Holdepwiorth  and  Sir  P.  Gierke 
complained  of  the  enormous  fum  ex¬ 
pended  for  oats  for  the  army  in  A- 
merica,  which  article,  w’ith  freight, 
SiC.  cod  the  nation  little  lefs  than  a 
I  halfpenny  for  every  three  grains. 

Lord  North  faid,  that  while  he  had 
the  honour  to  prefide  at  the  Treafu- 
ry,  he  had  always  endeavoured  to 
make  the  commiffariate  as  ufeful,  and 
at  the  fame  time  as  little -burdenfome 
to  the  public  as  poffible  ;  not  more 
than  nineteen  commiffaries  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Trealury,  and  in 
their  appointment  attention  had  al¬ 
ways  been  paid  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The 
oats  had,  no  doubt,  been  a  very  hea¬ 
vy  article  ;  and  the  Treafury  had  al¬ 
ways  made  it  a  point  to  fend  as  little 
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to  America  as  poffible,  and  at  fucli  |  Mr  faid  he  f;r!c  lilpilelf 

times  only  as  the  Coinmaadcrs  in  grearly  emijarr.iired  on  obliged 

Chief  declared  n  Hbiolucely  neccifiry.  to  maki  himilif  t!ie  fiibjc:l  of  hii 
Sir  John  laid,  the  com-  fpecch  ;  hut  he  hoped  tli.it  on  fiicli 

inilfariatc  was  too  expeative*  there  an  occ.i{ion  the  Commiltee  would  ifi- 
being  at  New  York  only  niaereen  dulge  him.  'I’lie  hon.  Member  who 
cominilfaries ;  a  nmnber  much  more  had  darted  the  fabject  vm*;  mlllak^a 
than  ucceliary  for  an  army  that  was  in  maii/  things  ;  he  did  not  hand  fo 
not  moving.  inde|vnieru  as  lie  imigined.  lie 

The  Ciiainnan  was  going  to  put  h.id  fold  his  [lateruai  cliate  in  Cii  n- 
ihe  queilion,  when  the  attention  of  bei  land  lor  23,000  1.  and  not  having 
the  Coni.nittee  was  requeued  by  occafion  to  take  up  the  money  till  it 

Mr  Aldennan  San.vhriJgey  who  faid  amoanred  ro  23,600  1.  he  then  gave 
he  was  glad  to  fee  an  honourable  it  to  Iiis  daughter  011  h.r  nurnage. 
Gentleman  and  a  noble  Lord  then  in  The  houfe  in  8t  James’s  fqu  ire  was 
their  places,  as  he  wanted  an  expla-  not  purchafed  by  him  ;  he  nad  it  on 
nation  from  them  relatiye  to  a  certain  a  kale  tor  twenty-one  years,  at  130  I. 
penlion  which  had  been  granted  to  per  annum  ;  on  this  iioiil’e  he  iiad 
the  honourable  G-ntleman  (Mr  Ro-  aj^reei  to  l.iy  out  1200  I.  ilie  bills  for 
binfon).  He  would  be  g*ad  to  know  wnich  he  had  not  as  yet  pi-’d.  The 
by  what  fervices  that  honourable  j  villa  iu  the  country  he  had  purchalcd 
Gentleman  had  merited  a  penhon  of  from  an  hon.  Membu'  of  th,r  Houfe 
loool.  per  annum.  If  he  had  me-  tor  12,300!.  of  which  7,5001.  re- 
rited  it,  he  did  not  fee  chat  he  Hood  iiiainei  Hill  unpaid.  Tivis  was  the 
in  need  of  It,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  ciu:  dace  of  his  atfdrs.  He  had  fpent 
had  purchafed  a  fuperb  houfe  in  St  a  gre.ac  deal  oi  time  in  tiie  fervicc  or 
James’s  fquare,  and  a  moH  elegant  the  pubi’e.  His  fervices  had  been 
villa  not  far  from  the  metropolis,  acceptable  to  his  S  ivereign,  who  had 
He  had  heard  Gentlemen  fpeak  of  been  pleafed  to  reward  him  with  the 
jobs,  but  this  he  deemed  the  inoH  penfion  iu  quciilou, 
iniquitous  he  had  ever  heard  of.  Sir  Matthsvj  U^Liic  obferved, 

Lord  North  replied,  that  a  warrant  that  another  G.mtleiiian  had  heeii 
for  the  penfion  alluded  to  had  been  joined  with  the  lall  Spe.iker  in  the 
ifiued  by  his  Majelly,  and  himfelf  had  o'fi  'e  he  h  id  filled,  tho  igh  he  had 
counter figned  it.  His  honourable  not  oclui  fo  torrunaie  as  ro  have  hi«* 
friend  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  fervices  rewarded.  Tuat  lion.  Gen- 
haJ  earned  it  by  long  and  faithful  tlemaii  (he  meant  Sir  Grey  Cooper) 
fervices,  in  an  office  always  attended  had  quitted  a  profeili  ni  (.it  the  bar) 
with  fatigue,  but  with  much  more  in  which  he  ilood  e  minently  confpi- 
during  the  time  he  had  filled  it.  To  cuous ;  yet  the  faortfice  he  made  of  a 
him  his  labours  appeared  to  be  far  profeilion  iu  w.bicli  he  mail  have  made 
above  the  reward  that  had  been  given;  a  fortune,  and  his  long  fervices  in  the 
and  as  a  penfion  ol  1000  i.  per  an-  Treafury,  had  not  been  rewarded 
num  did  not,  after  all  dedudtions,  with  a  penlion. 

bring  in  more  than  660  I.  a-year,  he  Mr  /’b.v  was  glad  to  have  an  op- 
was  convinced  no  one  would  accept  poitunity  ro  fay  a  few  words  on  thi» 
the  office  if  fo  moderate  a  reward  was  penfion.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
to  be  the  condition  previouily  an-  not  without  preced  ent.—A.  great  MI. 
nexed  to  the  acceptance ;  the  cafe  alfier,  who  had  at  another  period 
too  was  not  without  precedent  ;  and  gone  out  in  a  different  m  inner  (Pitt), 
the  penfion  given  his  honourable  had  recei  ved  a  penfion,  but  it  was  for 
friend  was  much  finaller  than  what  glorious  fervice>  done  to  his  country 
had  been  given  to  his  predeceffor.  bat  the  late  MiniHer  i  cceivei  a  pen*' 
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fion  almnd  c]Uiil  to  It  for  having  rc-  j  Mr  Hnfey  obferved,  that  the  article 
dnced  his  cuuiur/  to  Inch  diilrefs,  j  in  it  relative  to  the  contract  for  fend- 
that  if  the  prcfent  Servants  of  the  ^  ing  over  dollars  to  Georgia  appear- 
Crown  had  Un.  ti;n-s  the  abilities  •  ed  to  him  fo  very  extravagant,  that 
t:i  *v  polfefs,  they  could  not  retrieve  j  though  he  Ihould  not  now  oppofe  it,  he 
th:  affairs  of  tne  public  ;  the  Miniiler  I  thought  it  ought  not' to  pais;  the 
indeed  did  well  in  rewarding  his  fer-  !  contractor  was  allowed  4  d.  on  each 
VIC  s  well;  for  he  was  fure  there  was  j  dollar,  which  amounted  to  8  per  cent, 
not  a  fe*:  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  his  .  for  the  commilhon. 
own  colleagues  excepted,  who  would  |  Grey  Cooper  faid,  that  this  con- 

have  thought  them  deferving  fuch  a  -  tract  was  of  ten  years  ftanding  ;  and 
rewar .i.  As  to  the  fervices  of  the  |  confidering  where  the  dollars  w'ere  to 
hon.  Gentleman  in  quellion,  he  could  j  be  fent,  and  from  whence  they  w'cre 
not  dlfcover  them;  and  he  wilhed  to  be  got,  die  commiliion  of  4  d.  on 
•  iiat  he  had  fpent  in  idlenefs  thofe  each  had  not  been  thought  unreafou- 
hou'-s  wiiich  he  fald  he  had  devoted  able. 

to  the  fervice  of  the  public.  Mr  Byng  thought  it  fo  unreafon- 

The  queltion  being  then  put,  it  was  able,  that  he  declared  that  he  Ihould 
carried  without  any  oppofition.  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  pre- 

Tiie  Committee  on  the  bill  for  re-  fent  Miniiiers,  if  they  did  not  get 
moving  the  llaughter-houfes  of  Edin-  the  bull nel's  done  for  half  the  com- 
burgh  hnilhed  their  proceedings.  Mr  million. 

1)  »a.*,las  fammed  up  the  evidence  on  Mr  Hujfey  informed  the  Gentlemen 
the  part  of  the  feuars,  and  Mr  An-  who  might  not  have  read  the  elli- 
ftriittier  replied.  Tiie  Com-nittte  mates,  that  the  extraordinaries  only 
feemed  fo  fatistied  with  the  iiupradi-  for  the  province  of  Canada,  amounted 
cability  ol  the  butchers’  fcheme,  that  to  tiie  enormous  fum  of  600,000  I. 
they  agreed  to  the  claufc  for  remo-  He  then  afked,  if  they  thought  the 
ving  the  llaughter-houfes  on  or  be-  kingdom  could  carry  on  the  war  at 
fore  June  17831  from  the  city  and  fuch  an  Immoderate  expence, 
royalty,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  Gen,  S-nith  fald,  it  was  a  burden 
from  the  Tron  church.  The  ?n}!e  which  muld  fink  any  country  ;  and  if 
w  IS  objf'fled  to,  as  it  was  alledged  Canada  Ihould  continue  to  be  fo  ex- 
th  It  Comely  Garden  and  the  Barber’s  penllve,  we  rauft  be  ruined,  or  be  ob- 
Buni  w’’as  within  that  didance,  and  liged  to  give  it  up. 
it  w’as  admitted  that  three  quarters  C'A,  Barre  obferved,  that  he  had 
of  a  mile  would  anl’wer  the  objects  of  never  fiilTered  the  army  extraordina- 
the  friends  of  the  bill.  Tiie  Com-  ries  to  pafs  through  the  Houfe  with- 
mittee,  how^ever,  paffed  this  claufe  out  animadverting  on  the  prodigality 
fuh  noia  that  a  provifo  Ihould  be  in-  of  Government  in  the  expenditure  of 
ierted  for  indemnifying  the  butchers  the  public  miiiiey  ;  however,  he  wmuld 
for  the  real  damage  they  fuifer  by  the  let  them  pals  this  time  for  a  good 
removal. — Several  other  amendments  reafon  ;  the  Commillioners  of  Public 
were  made  on  the  bill,  which  was  Accounts  w^ere  at  this  moment  eni- 
©rdered  to  be  reported  to  the  Houfe  ployed  on  that  fubjtd  ;  and  fuch  was 
on  Thurfday  next.  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  pre- 

Monaayy  Jpril  29.  lent  fervants  of  the  Crown,  that  he 

MR  ORD  brought  up  the  report  made  no  doubt  but  they  would  adopt 
from  the  Committee  of  Supply  for  every  pradicable  plan  of  ccconomy. 
Extraordinavies.  This  being  then  The  refolutions  were  agreed  tr 
read,  without  further  obfervation. 
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Memoirs  cf  His  Excellency  the 
DUKE  of  PORTLAND,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  Ki72gdG7n  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

WILLIAM  Henry  Cavendifh 
Benlinck,  the  prefent  Duke 
of  Portland,  was  born  on  the  I4ih  of 
April  1738,  and  fucceeded  his  father, 
the  late  Duke,  in  May  1762.  In  1761, 
he  was  ele«5Ied  member  for  Weobly. 
In  July  1765,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Chamberlain,  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Gower,  which  office  his  Grace  refign- 
ed  upon  the  change  of  the  minifters 
in  1766.  His  Grace  has  always  been 
a  fteady  fupporter  of  the  iiiterefts  and 
liberties  of  the  people  and  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  in  all  the  great  qiieltions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  the  prefent  reign.  This 
uniformity  of  condudl  and  principle, 
brought  upon  his  Grace  a  peculiar 
feverity  from  fome  of  the  late  mlni- 
ftry.  They  made  a  grant,  in  1767, 
of  his  eftate  in  Cumberland,  to  Sir 
James  Lowther,  to  ferve  the  purpofe 
of  an  eledlion,  in  hopes  thereby  of 
preventing  two  gentlemen  (Mr  Cur- 
wen  and  Mr  Fletcher),  who  were 
friends  to  the  Duke,  and  confequently 
enemies  to  the  miniftry,  being  eledled 
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members  for  the  countv  of  Cumber- 
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land,  at  the  approaching  general 
eledlion,  which  was  in  1768.  Tiie 
ladl  was  alai  ming,  and  the  detign  fo 
manileff,  that  the  wiiole  county  re- 
fented  it,  and  returned  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s  friends.  The  following  is 
a  (hort  reciuil  oi  this  cafe. 

Towards  the  end  of  December 
1767,  a  grant  was  made  Irom  the 
Treafury  to  iSir  James  Lowtner,  of 
an  extenhve  and  vaiuabie  eifate, 
known  by  the  name  of  Inglewood 
Ftu'cll,  being  part  of  the  manor  of 
Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  alfo  a 
grant  of  the  Soccage  of  Carliffe, 
wdiich  had  been  given  by  King  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  to  the  lirlt  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  and  w’hich  had  remained  in  the 
polfeffion  of  that  noble  family  ever 
lince.  The  nature  of  this  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  vindidfive  fubtilty  of  its 
original  fuggeffion,  the  refined  and 
quibbling  explications  of  the  common 
rules  of  preferiptive  polTeflion,  and 
the  technical  wiles  of  chicanery 
made  ufe  of  throughdm,  to  bar  the 
Duke  from  fupporting  his  title,  and, 
expofing  the  illegality  and  injutlice  of 
the  whole  bufmefs,  feem  fo  exadly 
correfpondent  with  that  .  infidioiis 
malevolence,  and  dangerous  plaulibi- 
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!itv,  which  fo  peculiarly  mark  the 
ch.iracler  of  a  ptrfon  who  has  always 
bceu  confidered  as  the  inO.ninient 
and  agent  of  a  late  departed  junto, 
that  there  remains  fcarce  a  doubt  of 
his  being*  if  not  the  hrft  advifer,  at 
Icall  the  fecrct  manager  and  director 
of  this  glaring  ad  of  opprcflion  :  nor 
was  Lord  North  (who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
a  little  time  before)  in  his  turn,  back- 
ward  to  contribute  his  (hare  of  that 
Ihuftling  duplicity  and  clumfy  pre¬ 
varication,  which,  with  unbluftiing 
countenance,  he  has  fo  frequently  and 
fully  difplayed  in  the  great  aflfcmbly 
of  the  nation.  The  Board  of  Trea- 
fury  had  referred  to  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Crown  Lands,  Sir 
James  Lowther’s  memorial,  praying 
a  leafe  of  the  premifes  in  queftion. 
The  Surveyor  General  returned  in 
his  report  to  that  board  (though  no 
lawyer)  a  pofitive  opinion  on  a  very 
intricate  point  of  law,  and  of  khnfilf 
declared  (if  we  can  poffibly  believe 
that  this  officer  could  hazard  fuch  a 
declaration  without  previous  conful- 
tation  with,  and  private  difedions 
from  fuperior  authority),  that  the 
premifes  •were  net  comprized  in  the 
grant  from  King  William  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  but  w^ere  ftill  invefted  in 
the  crown  ;  and  recommended  to  their 
Lordlhips  to  grant  the  leafe  demand¬ 
ed,  at  a  very  inconfiderable  referved 
rent.  The  Duke^s  agents  were  re- 
fufed  permiffion  to  examine  the  rolls 
and  authorities  on  which  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  had  founded  his  report ;  On 
application  to  the  Treafury,  however, 
for  an  order  to  the  Surveyor  for  fuch 
permiffion,  the  Duke  received  a  pro- 
mife  of  fuch  order  ;  he  even  paid  the 
ufual  fees  for  drawing  it  up,  yet  he 
could  never  obtain  it :  at  the  Trea¬ 
fury  he  was  told  it  had  been  fent  to 
the  Surveyor’*  office ;  at  the  Sur¬ 
veyor’s  office  the  receipt  of  it  was  de¬ 
nied  ;  yet  the  Surveyor  had  before 
that  time  a^lually  received  it,  and,  in 
nnfwcr  it,  had  remonftrated  to  the 


Treafury  againft  allowing  the  in- 
fpedion  of  any  writings  which  relat¬ 
ed  to  any  difpute  of  the  rights  of  the 
Crown.  But  thefe  circumftances  were 
not  known  to  the  Duke  till  feme  time 
afterwards.  The  report  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyor,  and  every  ftep  of  the  Trea¬ 
fury,  was  enveloped  in  that  dark  and 
filent  fecrecy  which  generally  accom¬ 
panies  the  confeious  perpetration  of 
deliberate  injudice. 

In  the  interim,  the  Duke’s  agents, 
in  obedience  to  a  letter  from  the 
Treafury  received  in  Odober,  by 
which  he  was  direded  to  prepare  his 
title,  and  which  contained  a  promife 
that  nothing  (hould  be  decided  con¬ 
cerning  it  till  fuch  title  had  been 
dated,  and  maturely  confidered,  were 
bufily  employed  in  their  refearches 
through  a  train  of  grants,  precedents, 
and  other  records  ;  and  were  in  daily 
expedation  of  the  promifed  permidion 
to  infped  the  Surveyor’s  papers,  in 
order  to  complete  it ;  but  while  they 
were  deeply  engaged  in  this  laborious 
invedigation,  and  expeding  the  above - 
I  mentioned  order,  the  Duke,  to  his 
infinite  furprife,  received  another  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Treafury,  dated  the  2  ad 
of  December,  informing  him  that  the 
grants  •were  pa  [fed  and  the  leafes  Jigned,- 
This  was  precifely  ten  days  after 
Lord  North  had  taken  his  feat  at  the 
Treafury  board.  A  caveat  had  be¬ 
fore  been  entered  at  the  Exchequer, 
to  dop  the  pregrefs  of  the  grant ;  and 
when,  in  confequence  of  this  caveat^ 
the  fame  Lord  North  {aliufqtie  et 
idem)  was  prayed  to  withhold  affixing 
the  Exchequer  Seal,  the  only  cere¬ 
monial  W’anting  to  give  it  validity,  he 
replied,  that  he  had  received  diredions 
to  affix  the  feal  indantaneoufly,  and 
that  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  he 
was  ex  officio  co7npellcd  to  obey  all  or¬ 
ders  from  the  Treafury.  The  Treafury 
had  before  declared  themfelves  com^ 
pelled  to  proceed  according  to  the 
Surveyor’s  report,  and  the  Surveyor’s 
report  was  in  all  probability  the  refult 
of  ^private  indrudion.  Thus  in  t 
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matter  of  property,  which  in  its  con- 
fequences  might  afFedl  the  rights  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  a  frivolous  pre* 
tence  of  official  compulfion  was  now  firft 
made,  in  defiance  of  the  fettled  rules 
of  equity  and  juftice,  and  in  violation 
of  all  the  facred  ties  of  faith  and 
confidence  amongft  mankind. 

On  the  20th  of  November  1 771, 
this  great  caufe  was  tried  before  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Weft* 
minfter  Hall,  whether  the  grant  to 
Sir  James  Lowther  of  the  foreft  of 
Inglewood  was  legal?  Mr  Wedder- 
burne  (now  Lord  Loughborough) 
was  principal  counfel  for  the  minillry, 
and  Mr  Tnurlow  (now  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor)  was  principal  counfel  for  the 
Luke  of  Portland.  When,  after  a 
lon'c^  trial,  the  grant  was  found  inva¬ 
lid,  upon  the  ilatute  of  the  firft  of 
Anne,  which  fays,  “  That  upon  every 
grant,  See.  there  fiiall  be  referved  a 
rent,  not  lefs  than  the  third  part  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  fuch  manor, 
&c.  as  fiiall  be  contained  in  fuch 
grant.’*  The  quit  rent  referved  in 
this  grant  w^as  only  13  s.  4  d.  for  the 
wnole  foreft  of  Inglewood,  which  was 
adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  third  proportion. 

Tlie  Duke  continued,  with  his  ufual 
ardour,  ccjiififtency,  and  fpirit,  to  op- 
pofe  the  minifters  upon  every  meafure 
which  tended  to  abridge  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  or  diminilh  the  limits 
of  the  empire.  This  condudf  has  fecur- 
ed  to  him  great  popularity  of  charac¬ 
ter,  the  efteem  of  every  friend  to  the 
conftitution,  and  the  applaufe  of  every 
admirer  of  public  virtue. 

Upon  the  change  of  the  minifters 
in  1782,  his  Grace  was  made  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  critical 
fituation  of  the  affairs  of  that  king¬ 
dom  required  a  perfon  of  his  Grace^s 
charadfer.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet 
juft  publifhed,  entitled  The  Revolu-  j 
tions  of  1782  impartially  confidered, 
written  on  occafion  of  this  laft  change 
of  minifters,  fays  in  page  32.  Ire¬ 
land  will  treat  with  the  prefent  mini- . 
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fters.  The  amiable  manners,  whig 
principles,  and  hereditary  purity  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  feem  like  the 
former  William  of  the  Houfe  of 
Orange,  to  be  deftined  to  reftore  the 
happinefs  and  luftre  of  Ireland.  To 
his  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  fiipported 
by  the  wifdom  and  energy  of  the  mi¬ 
nifters  at  home,  we  may  hope  for  the 
recovery  and  deliverance  of  our  lifter 
kingdom.” 

His  Grace  married,  in  Nov.  1766, 
Lady  Dorothy,  fifter  to  the  prefent 
Duke  of  Devonfhire,  and  has  iffue 

feveral  children. - l‘he  Marquis  of 

Titchfield,  his  Grace’s  eldcft  fon,  was 
born  in  June  1768.  Lord  Edward 
Bentinck,  his  Grace’s  brother,  is 
member  for  the  county  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  His  Grace  has  two  lifters,  vi/.. 
Lady  Elizabeth,  married  to  i^ord 
Weymouth,  and  Lady  Henrietta  to 
the  Earl  of  Stamford.  Eur. 

ACCOUNT  of aRemarkahl:  FRENCH 
spr.—ln  a  letter  from  a  Gentlemar: 
at  Laiifanne, 

The  Comte  de  Paradis,  who 
made  fo  much  nolle  in  Paris  laft 
winter,  and  is  now  lodged  in  the  Bal- 
tile,  was  the  fuppofed  fon  of  a  paftry 
cook  in  a  fmall  town  near  Nancy,  in 
Lorraine.  He  very  early  difeovered 
a  fpirit  and  abilities  far  above  his  fup¬ 
pofed  rank,  and  was  fent  to  Laufanne 
for  his  education.  Becoming  acquain¬ 
ted  with  young  men  who  had  more 
money  than  he  had,  he  was  foon  obli¬ 
ged  to  have  recourfe  to  drawing  bills 
or  draughts  upon  people  who  had 
no  connedfion  with  him,  which  very 
foon  occafioned  his  being  committed 
to  prifon. 

But  not  being  at  all  of  a  difpofitioii 
to  remain  in  confinement,  he  very 
foon  made  his  efcape  and  got  into 
Vallals,  near  Laufanne.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  difpofition,  he  had  not 
negledted  to  cultivate  very  great  na¬ 
tural  talents,  and  by  that  means  re¬ 
commended  himfelf  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  Vallaisy  who  wanted  a  tutor  for 
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his  Ton.  In  that  capacity  he  acquit¬ 
ted  himfclf  with  great  credit,  though 
he  by  no  means  bellowed  his  whole 
time  or  attention  upon  his  pupil,  for 
while  he  had  the  charge  of  him,  he 
drew  a  moll  elegant  and  accurate 
map  of  the  Vallais,  a  very  difficult 
piece  of  work,  from  its  being  a  very  i 
mountanous  and  barren  country.  He 
alfo  made  love  to  the  filler,  and  nature 
having  been  as  liberal  to  him  in  bo- 
dily  as  in  mental  endowments,  he  did 
not  figh  in  vain.  Their  correfpon- 
dence  having  been  difcovered,  was 
the  caufc  of  his  being  chafle- 

He  then  went  to  the  French  am-  I 
baffiidor  at  Soleure,who  happened  to 
be  a  brother  of  M.  de  Vergennes, 
miniller  des  affaires  ejiratigeres.  Flis 
figure,  his  youth,  his  talents,  and 
particularly  his  plans  of  the  Vallais^ 
gained  him  the  good  graces  of  the 
ambalfador,  who  gave  him  Itroug  let^ 
ters  of  recommendation  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  at  Paris.  There  he  focn  became 
fo  great  a  favourite  with  the  whole  ca¬ 
binet,  that,  tho’  not  twenty  years  of 
age,  they  encouraged  him  in  afeheme 
he  propofed  of  going  over  to  Fmgland, 
to  take  plans  of  all  our  fea-ports  : 
While  there,  he  feems  to  have  ingra¬ 
tiated  himfelf  as  much  with  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  St  James’s  as  he  had  done 
with  that  of  Verfailles. 

In  lefs  than  two  years  he  returned 

-  with  the  compJeateft  plans  chat  ever 
L  the  French  cabinet  pofie/Ted  of  our 

-  fea  coalls,  and  the  weak  anddcfence- 
r  lefs  Hate  of  Plymouth  and  fome  other 
1  places.  Thefe  plans  had,  they  fay, 
V  at  lead,  as  much  influence  as  the  Sa- 
L  ratoga  bufinefs,  in  encouraging  the 

French  minillry  togive  in  the  relicript. 
i’.  Not  to  trull  entirely  however  to  fo 
•.  1  young  a  man,  they  fent  him  back,  ac- 
:  companied  with  one  of  their  moll  ex- 
-fiperienced  engineers,  to  compare  his 
:•  plans  wuth  the  places. 

.  Among  the  other  talents  of  this 
'.  extraordinary  man,  is  a  moll  wonder- 
/  Tul  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  in 
fo  much,  they  fay,  that  when  he  fpeaks 


Englifli,  no  body  would  fuppofe  him  a 
foreigner.  When  the  engineer  was 
employed  in  one  of  our  towns,  he  was 
feized,  while  no  body  doubted  the 
other’s  being  an  Fnglilhman. 

The  engineer,  fenfible  that  he 
merited  the  gibbet,  gave  himfelf  up 
for  loll;  but  his  companion  affiired 
him  he  was  in  no  danger,  and  that  a 
note  he  nuas  <writing  would  not  only 
occalion  his  being  fet  at  liberty,  but 
alfo  caufe  excules  to  be  made  to  lilni 
for  his  having  been  feized,  which  li¬ 
terally  happened.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  lor  ? — Surely  none  of  our 
miniHers  could  believe  that  the  Coimt 
de  Paradis  w^as  their  creature  i  Much 
lefs  could  any  of  them  be  capable 
of  betraying  their  country,  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  finilh  their  plans?  Be  that 
'  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  tliey 
I  finiHied  their  work  withoutmolellation, 
and  returned  in  fafety  to  Paris.  The 
engineer  h-aving  found  the  Comte’s 
plans  perfedly  exa*^  and  juli,  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  highell  confidence  with 
the  king  and  minillers,  in  fo  much 
that  he  had  free  accefs  to  the  King’s 
cabinet  by  the  back  Hairs,  without 
any  perfon  to  introduce  him.  which 
only  happens  to  the  moll  confidential 
minillers  ;  and  had  the  ufe  of  the 
royal  carriages,  wdiich  only  people  of 
the  fil'd  rank  enjoy. 

In  the  interim  of  the  formation  of 
the  treaty  betw'een  France  and  Ame- 
!  rica,  he  w*as  conHantly  going  back¬ 
wards  and  forew’ards  between  Paris 
and  London,  under  the  difguifes  of 
poHilion,  frifeur,  valet  de  chambre, 
&c. 

When  the  refeript  was  given  in,  he 
edablilhed  himfelf  in  England,  got  a 
letter  of  marque  from  our  Admiralty, 
and  fitted  out  and  commanded  a  pri¬ 
vateer  of  40  guns.  He  had  the 
French  King’s  lign  manual  with  him, 
w^hich  gave  him  free  accefs  into  all 
the  French  ports,  and  forbade  any  of 
the  King’s  (hips  to  meddle  with  him; 
as'" for  French  privateers,  there  was 
none  of  force  fufficient  to  dare  to  ap- 
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proach  him.  In  that  capacity  he  not  .  letter  he  fliewed  to  the  French  King 
only  gave  the  French  all  pollible  in-  1  and  the  Comte  de  Maurepas,  and 
formation  with  regard  to  our  affairs,  |  aiked  what  anlwer  he  iliv')aKl  give  ? 
and  duped  our  miniilry  (unlefs,  as  it  j  they,  confidering  that  there  were  30 
is  here  fufpe(fled,  there  was  Ibme  j  Ihips  of  the  line  in  Cadiz  harbour, 
treachery  in  fome  of  the  inferior  de-  |  thought  Rodney  could  not  efcape 
partments  of  the  public  olHces),  but  |  them,  and  therefore  defired  him  to 
he  alfo  carried  on  a  fmuggling  trade  !  write  that  there  was  no  fleet  in  Breff 
between  France  and  England,  by  I  ready  to  oppofe  fuch  a  force,  and 
which  he  gained  an  immcnfe  fortune,  i  that  therefore  the  convoy  rai^^ht  fail 


He  was  on  board  Admiral  Keppel 
on  the  famous  27th  of  July.  After 
that  campaign,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  return  to  France.  He  it 
was  who  gave  in  to  the  French  cabi¬ 
net  a  plan  for  the  invafion  of  England, 
by  the  attack  of  Plymouth  ;  a  plan 
that  was  to  be  executed  under  his  di¬ 
rections,  and  therefore  lie  was  next 
campaign  on  board  D’Orvilliers’  lliip, 
and  his  complaints  for  the  failure  of 
that  plan  were  the  caufe  of  that  ad- 
miraPs  dlfgrace.  Seeing,  however, 
there  was  little  chance  of  any  other 
plans  being  better  executed,  he  refufed 
to  be  any  more  concerned  in  affairs,  and 
gave  in  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
Comte  de  Paradis,  pretending  that  he 
was  not  the  fon  of  the  paltry -cook,  but 
oftheComte  deParadis, who  being  obli- 


when  it  pleafed.  Rodney’s  fuccefs 
would  naturally  confirm  the  Englilh 
miniflers  in  the  idea  that  this  man 
was  a  faithful  Ipy  to  them,  though 
the  reverfe  is  the  faft.  It  was  after 
that  fuccefs  and  on  the  very  day,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  to  fet  out  for  the  Vtillais^ 
that  the  Comte  was  arrelted  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  tlie  Bufiile, 

At  flrif  it  was  fuppofed  this  was 
done  to  blind  the  Britiih  miniilry 
mil  more,  and  that  he  would  very 
foon  be  liberated  ;  that  not  being  the 
cafe,  the  general  opinion  at 
now  is,  that  the  Spaniards  feeling 
very  fore  after  the  blow  given  them 
by  Rodney,  and  learning  the  infor¬ 
mation  the  Comte  de  Paradis  had 
given  to  the  Englilh  miniilry,  made 
i  loud  complaints,  and  the  French  ca¬ 


ged  to  keep  his  marriage  of  which  he  i  binet  not  daring  to  avow,  tliat  that 


was  the  fruit  fecret,  had  committed 
the  charge  of  him  to  that  pallry-cook, 
who  was  a  fervant  of  the  family.  In 
confequeiice  of  his  claims,  he  became 
the  rcprefentatlvc  of  one  of  the  lird 
families  in  Fiance,  and  a  Grandee  of 
Spain. 

Notwithflanding  all  this,  he  con- 


advice  which  had  proved  fo  fatal  to 
the  Spaniards  had  been  given  with 
their  confent  and  knowledge,  had 
ficriiiced  their  agent.  It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  Vergennes  and  fome 
of  the  other  miniliers  openly  take  his 
part,  and  fay  that  he  has  been  very 
hardly  dealt  with,  for  what  at  molt 


tinned  faithfully  attached  to  his  Mif-  j  was  but  an  imprudence.  He,  how- 
trefs  in  the  Vallah  :  he  fent  her  a  j  ever,  Hill  remains  in  the  Bafliky  and 
magnificent  equipage,  which  paffed  j  his  Dulcinea  in  this  neighbourhood : 

«  11..  1  xt  . 


through  this  town,  and  an  unlimited 
credit,  writing  her  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  would  follow  to  make  her  his 
wife  as  foon  as  he  had  furnilhed  a 
hotel  he  had  bought  for  her  reception. 

During  this  whole  time  the  Englilh 
miniilry  continued  their  correlpon- 
dence  with  him,  and  when  Rodney  j 


And  from  this  llory  I  hope  your  mi¬ 
niilry  will  be  more  cautious  in  whom 
they  place  their  confidence. 

An  Original  Letter  of  Mrs  Wesley 
to  her  Sony  the  late  Mr  Samuel 
Wefley,  *when  at  IVeJlviinfier  School ; 
nvriiten  about  the  Tear  1706. 

Dear  Samuel, 


was  to  fail  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  . 
they  wrote  him,  alking  if  21  (hips  of  I  T  AM  much  better  pleafed  with  the 
the  line  was  a  fufficienr  convoy.  That  |  JL  beginning  of  your  letter  than  witlx 
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what  you  ufed  to  fend  me,  for  I  do 
not  love  diftance  or  ceremony  ;  there 
is  more  of  love  and  tenderneis  in  the 
name  of  mother  than  in  all  the  com- 
plimental  titles  in  the  world. 

1  intend  to  write  to  your  father 
about  your  coining  down,  but  yet  it 
would  not  be  amifs  for  you  to  fpeak 
of  it  too  ;  perhaps  our  united  defircs 
may  fooner  prevail  upon  him  to 
grant  our  requeft,  though  I  do  not 
think  he  will  be  avcrfe  from  it  at  all. 

I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  have 
already,  and  that  you  defigii  again 
to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  proper  and 
effedtual  for  the  Ifrengthening  and  re- 
frefliing  the  mind  than  the  trequent 
partaking  of  that  blelfed  ordinance. 
You  complain  that  you  are  itnftable 
and  inconftanc  in  the  ways  ot  virtue: 
alas  I  what  Chriftian  is  not  fo  too  ? 
I  am  fure  that  I  above  all  others  am 
mod  unfit  to  advife  you  in  fuch  a  cafe; 
yet  fince  I  cannot  but  fpeak  fome- 
thing,  fince  1  love  you  as  my  own 
foul,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  as  well 
as  1  can,  and  perhaps  w^hile  I  write  I 
may  learn,  and  by  inftruding  you  I 
may  teach  myfelf. 

Firft,  endeavour  to  get  as  deep  an 
impreffion  on  your  mind  as  is  poffible 
of  the  awful  conftant  prefence  of  the 
great  and  holy  God.  Confider  fre¬ 
quently  that  wherever  you  ;ire,  or 
whatever  you  are  about,  he  always 
ad>’erts  to  your  thoughts  and  adfions, 
in  order  to  a  future  retribution.  He 
IS  about  our  bed  and  about  our  paths, 
and  fpies  all  our  ways.  And  when¬ 
ever  you  are  tempted  to  the  commif- 
fion  of  any  fin,  or  the  oinifiion  of  any 
duty,  make  a  paufe,  fay  to  yourfelf 
what  am  I  about  to  do  ?  God  fees  me. 
Is  this  my  avowed  faitlifulnefs  to  my 
Creator,  Redeemer,  Sandifier  ?  Have 
I  fo  foon  forgot  that  the  vows  of  God 
arc  upon  me  ?  Was  it  eafier  for  the 
eternal  Son  of  God  to  die  for  me 
than  it  is  for  me  to  remember  him  ? 
To  what  end  came  he  into  the  world  1 
but  to  fatisfy  the  julfice  of  God  for 


us,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  God,  and 
to  plant  good  life  among  men  in  or¬ 
der  to  their  eternal  falvation  ?  What, 
can  I  not  watch  one  hour  with  that 
Jefus  who  veiled  his  native  glory  with 
our  nature,  and  condefeended  fo  low 
as  to  make  himlelf  of  no  reputation, 
by  putting  on  the  form  of  a  fervant, 
that  he  might  be  capable  of  conferring 
the  greatelt  benefits  upon  us  that  man 
could  receive,  by  his  fuffering  fuch  a 
fhameful  curfed  death  upon  the  crofs 
for  our  redemption  ?  Oh,  Sammy, 
think  ^  but  often  and  ferioufly  upon 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  you  will  experience 
what  it  is  to  have  the  heart  purified 
by  faith. 

Secondly,  confider  often  of  that 
exceeding  and  eternal  w^eight  of  glory 
that  is  prepared  for  thofe  that  perfe- 
vere  in  the  paths  of  virtue^  Eye  hath 
not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hatii  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con¬ 
ceive,  what  God  hath  prepare  i  for 
fuch  as  love  and  ferve  him  faithfully. 
And  when  yon  have  fo  long  thought 
on  this  that  you  find  your  mind  af- 
ftded  with  it,  then  turn  your  view 
upon  the  prefent  w^orld,  and  fee  w’hat 
vain  inconfiderable  trifles  you  pravfii- 
cally  prefer  before  a  folid,  rational, 
permanent  (late  of  everlalling  tran¬ 
quility.  Could  we  but  once  attain 
to  a  (Irong  and  lively  fenfe  of  fpiritual 
things,  could  we  oftener  abftraiff  oiir 
minds  from  corporeal  objeds,  and  fix 
them  on  Heaven,  we  fliould  not  wa¬ 
ver  and  be  fo  inconfiant  as  we  are  in 
matters  of  the  greateft  moment ;  but 
the  foul  would  as  naturally  afpire  to¬ 
wards  an  union  with  God  as  the  flames 
afeend  ;  for  he  alone  is  the  proper 
center  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  only  the 
weight  of  cur  corrupt  nature  that  re¬ 
tards  its  motion  tow’ards  him. 

Thirdly,  meditate  often  and  fe¬ 
rioufly  of  the  Ihortnefs,  uncertainty, 
and  vanity  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things.  Alas  !  had  we  all  that  the 
moft  ambitious  craving  fouls  can  de- 
fire,  were  we  adlually  pofleired  of  all 
the  honour,  wealth,  ftrength,  beauty, 
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5cc.  that  our  carnal  minds  could  fancy 
a  delight  in,  what  would  it  fignify  if 
God  Ihould  lay  unto  us,  Thou  fool, 
this  night  lhall  thy  foul  be  required  I 
of  thee  ?  What  are  a  few  years  when 
they  are  over  ?  Look  back  on  your 
pall  hours,  and  tell  me  which  of  them 
affords  you  the  moll  pleafing  prof- 
pedt.  Whether  thole  fpent  in  play 
or  vanity,  or  thofe  few  that  were  eni 
ployed  in  the  fervice  of  God?  Have 
you  not  in  your  Ihort  experience  often 
found  Solomon’s  obfervation  on  the 
world  very  tiue?  Has  not  a  great 
part  of  your  little  life  proved,  in  re 
fledlion,  nothing  but  vanity  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  fpirit  ?  How  many  perfons  on 
a  death-bed  have  bitterly  bewailed 
the  fins  of  their  pall  life,  and  made 
large  promifes  of  amendment  if  it 
would  have  pleafed  (rod  to  have 
fpared  them,  but  none  that  ever  lived 
or  died  ever  repented  of  a  courfe  of 
piety  and  virtue.  Then  why  Ihould 
you  not  improve  the  experience  of 
thofe  that  have  gone  before  you,  and 
your  own  alfo  to  your  advantage  ? 
and  fince  it  is  pall  difpute  that  the 
ways  of  virtue  are  infinitely  better 
than  the  pradlice  of  vice,  and  that  life 
is  not  only  Ihort  at  bed,  but  likewife 
very  uncertain,  and  that  this  little 
portion  of  time  is  all  we  have  for 
working  out  our  falvation,  for  as  the 
tree  falls  fo  mull  it  lie  ;  as  death  leaves 
us,  judgment  will  certainly  find  us  ; 
have  a  good  courage,  eternity  is  at 
hand  ;  lay  afide  every  weight,  and  the 
fin  that  doth  do  eafily  befet  you,  and 
run  with  patience  and  vigour  the  race 
that  is  fet  before  you.  And  if  at  any 
time  prefent  obje^ds  fhouid  make  fo 
great  an  imprellion  on  your  fenfes 
us  to  endanger  the  alimacing  your 
mind  from  the  fplritual  lile,  then 
look  up  to  Jefus,  the  author  and 
finilher  of  your  faith,  and  humbly 
befccch  him,  that  fince  he  for  our 
fakes  fuffered  himfell  to  be  under  a 
date  of  temptation,  he  would  pleaie 
CO  fuccour  you  when  you  aie  tempt¬ 
ed,  and  in  his  drengtii  you  will  had 


yourfelf  enabled  to  encounter  your 
fpiritual  enemies  ;  nay,  you  will  be 
more  than  a  conqueror  through  him 
that  hath  loved  us. 

I  am  forry  that  you  lie  unvler  a 
necelfity  of  converfing  with  thofe  that 
are  none  of  the  belL  but  wc  mull  take 
the  world  as  we  find  it,  lince  it  is  a 
happinel’s  permitted  to  very  few  to 
enufe  their  company.  Yet,  led  the 
comparing  yourfelf  w-ith  others  that 
are  worfe  may  be  an  occulion  of  y<nir 
falling  into  too  much  vanity,  you 
would  do  well  fometi.nes  to  entertain 
I'uch  thoughts  as  thel'e. 

Though  1  know  my  own  birth, 
education,  and  am  confclous  of  ha¬ 
ving  had  great  advantages,  and  many 
means  of  grace,  yet  how  little  do  I 
know  of  the  circumllances  of  others? 
Perhaps  their  parents  were  vicious, 
or  at  lead  did  not  take  early  care  to 
form  their  minds,  and  inlliil  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  virtue  mco  their  tender  years, 
bat  fuffered  them  to  fallow  their  own 
inclinations  till  it  was  too  late  to  re¬ 
claim  them.  Am  I  fare  that  they 
have  had  as  many  offers  of  grace,  as 
many  and  llrong  impulfes  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  1  have  had?  Do  the^ 
(in  againll  fo  clear  convidion  as  I  do? 
er  are  the  vows  of  C>od  upon  them  as 
upon  me  ?  Were  they  fo  folemnly  de¬ 
voted  to  im  at  their  birth  as  I  was  ? 
You  had  the  example  of  a  father  that 
had  ferved  God  fioni  his  youth  ;  and 
though  I  cannot  commend  my  own 
to  you,  tor  it  is  too  bad  to  be  imita¬ 
ted,  yet  furely  earned  prayers  many 
years,  and  Ibnie  little  good  advice, 
have  not  been  wanting.  --  But,  if  after 
all,  feif  love  Ihould  incline  you  to 
parti  ility  in  your  own  cafe,  ferioufly 
conlider  your  owm  many  fallmp^s 
which  the  world  cannot  lake  notice 
of,  becauie  they  vvere  fo  private,  and 
it  d  II  upon  cemparifon  you  feem  bet¬ 
ter  than  others  are,  then  alk  youi.elf 
who  is  it  that  .makes  you  to  differ? 
and  hi  God  have  all  the  praife,  fiiice 
of  ourftlves  v’e  can  do  nothing  :  it  is 
i  he  that  worketh  in  us  both  to  whll 
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and  do  his  pleafure,  and  if  at  any 
time  you  have  vainly  afcribed  the 
gloiy  of  any  good  performance  to 
yourfelf,  humble  yourlelt  for  it  be¬ 
fore  God,  and  give  him  the  glory  of 
his  grace  for  the  future.  1  am  flrait- 
ened  both  for  paper  and  time,  there¬ 
fore  mud  conclude.  God  Almighty 
blefs  you,;  and  preferve  you  from  all 
evil.  Adieu. 

A  POLITIC AL  VISION. 

— — “  Prophetic  Fancy, 

Fair  faiigiiint'  Dr#:amiJ,  that  ieem  to  cheer 
the  Night.’* 

HE  propofal  for  each  county  to 
fit  out  and  man  a  fliip  of  the 
line,  at  its  own  expence,  has  mono¬ 
polized  my  mind  tor  fome  days.  It 
has  prevented  me  from  eating  and 
from  fleeping  till  lad  night,  when  my 
body  and  mind  being  opprelfed  and 
fatigued  with  the  labour  of  long 
thinking,  I  funk  into  a  profound  flum- 
ber.  'Fhe  fancies  of  the  night  were 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  day  ;  but  my 
mind  was  cheared  with  a  dream, 
which  I  trud  w'as  prophetic  of  that 
renovation  of  drength,  and  renewal 
of  glory,  which  the  tried  honour,  in- 
tegrity,  and  abilities  of  the  prefent 
Adminidrationgivc  the  people  reafon 
to  hope  for. 

I  thought  I  was  fitting  upon  the  fhore 
of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  watching  the  effecd  of  the  rifing 
fun  upon  the  arch  of  Heaven.  The 
fK-y  appeared  clear,  except  at  the  hori¬ 
zon,  where  a  few  clouds  were  collec¬ 
ted,  as  if  to  receive  the  glorious  lu¬ 
minary.  They  were  attired  in- their 
gay  and  gorgeous  liveries  of  purple, 
t?dged  w’ith  gold.  The  bofom  of  the 
deep  was  agitated  with  a  gentle  heav¬ 
ing,  and  the  fporting  winds  fpread 
around  the  fragrance  of  the  adjacent 
fields. 

The  extafy  of  my  foul  was  inex- 
preflible — it  was  lod  in  delightful  me¬ 
ditation  !  From  this  fituation,  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  roufed  by  aii  appearance 
that  adonifhed  me.  An  old  man, 
clothed  in  armour,  with  a  fv/ord, 


and  bearing  on  his  left  arm  a  diicld, 
ornamented  with  a  red  crofs,  ap¬ 
peared  before  me.  A  Lion  ftood  on 
his  right,  and  a  MafiifF  on  his  left 
hand.  “  I  am,”  faid  this  reverend, 
yet  warlike  figure,  the  Genius 
England,  I  have  long  flept  under  tlie 
injiuence  of  a  magic  fpelJ,-  but  thefe 
faithful  animals  have  at  length  roufed 
me  from  my  lethargy.’ — This  addrefs 
drew  my  attention  to  the  Lion  and 
the  MaftifF,  and  I  perceived  they  had 
collars  on  their  necks  bearing  inferip- 
tions.  The  collar  of  the  Lion  ap¬ 
peared  a  circle  of  folid  diamond^  em- 
boffed  with  the  letters  Nobility,  The 
collar  of  the  MaftifF  was  of  pure  gold, 
deeply  engraven  wdth  the  charaders 
People,  The  letters  on  the  Lion’s 
collar  were  Roman  capitals.  The 
characters  on  the  MaftiiF's  collar  were 
Old  English. 

“  I  will  ihew  you,  faid  the  Genius 
of  England^  the  moft  amazing  fight 
the  world  ever  beheld — Here,  conti¬ 
nued  he,  (prefenting  me  with  a  little 
phial) — here,  rub  your  eyes  with  this 
elixir;  it  will  enable  you  to  fee  clearly' 
not  only  the  coaft  of  England  but  the 
coaft  of  France  ;  it  is  the  fame  elixir 
with  which  I  anointed  the  eyes  of 
Raleigh  and  of  Chatham^  and  it  has 
reftored  to  fight  my  Lmi  and  my 
Mafiffy  v/ho  for  fome  time  were  af- 
ftiCted  with  a  horrid  blindnefs.” 

On  applying  the  elixir  to  my  eyes, 
the  horizon  extended,  and  the  coafts 
of  France  and  England,  with  every 
object  on  the  intermediate  fea,  appear¬ 
ed  plain  to  my  view. 

I  had  not  looked  long  when  two 
fleets  appeared.  The  oneiflued  from 
Breft  harbour,  and  I  reckoned  fixty 
fail  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  &c. 
The  other  fleet  iffued  from  Portf- 
mouth;  1  reckoned  forty-three  fail 
of  the  line,  and  twelve  frigates.  The 
Englifli  fleet  made  a  tack,  which  gave 
me  a  full  view  of  their  fterns,  and,  to 
my  infinite  joy,irawthat  each  of  forty- 
one  of  the  line  of  battle  (hips  bore  the 
name  of  an  Englifh  county,  and  each 
of  the  frigates  bore  the  name  of  a 
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Wcllli  county — the  other  two  fhips 
of  the  Jine  were  named  The  City  of 
laondony  and  the  Metropolitan* 

You  are  furprifed  at  this  fight, 
faid  the  Genius  of  EnglanJy  but  I  will 
explain  it  to  you — every  county  in 
England  has  fitted  out  a  fhip  of  the 
line,  every  county  in  Wales  a  frigate 
— the  city  of  London  has  fitted  out 
two  Ihips  of  the  line,  one  for  the 
Channel  fervice,  which  you  fee,  the 
other  for  the  Wert-  Indies ;  and  the 
Clergy  of  England,  determined  not 
to  be  out'done  in  patriotifm,  loyalty, 
and  grace,  met  in  convocation,  and 
fu!)fcribed  for  that  ihlp  w’hich  you  fee 
hears  the  name  of  Metropolitan. — 
The  other  fleet  is  the  united  fleet  of 
France  and  ^pain. 

The  two  fleets  now  drew  up  in  line 
of  battle,  and  the  fight  began — the 
Metropolitan  and  the  City  of  London 
engaged  the  French  and  Spanilh  Ad¬ 
mirals,  yard  arm  and  yard  arm,  and 
it  was  impoffible  for  me  to  decide 
whether  the  zeal  of  the  Church,  or  | 
the  patriotifm  of  the  city,  kept  up  the 
moft  conftant  fire. 

The  ardour  with  which  the  Eng- 
lirti  fhips  fought  is  almoft  inexpreui- 
ble.  The  Kent  fought  danger  every 
where,  determined  to  keep  up  that 
diftingiiifhed  character  for  courage, 
which  her  name  has.  ever  borne  in 
England.  The  other  reprefentatives 
of  counties  were  not  lefs  emulous. 
They  cheered  each  other  with  repeat¬ 
ed  Ihouts,  and  fupported  each  other 
on  every  trying  occafion.  The  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  French  Admiral  grap¬ 
pled.  Five  French  fhips  came  to  the 
afTiftance  of  their  Admiral  ;  but  the 
MiddlefeXf  the  SuJ/eXf  and  the  Ejfexy 
bearing  down,  fo  mauled  them,  that 
one  went  to  the  bottom,  one  flieered 
oflT,  and  three  flruck. 

The  French  Admiral  fought  with 
great  bravery,  but  the  courage  ihewn 
by  the  London  was  irrefiftible.  Prince 
William-Henry  fought  as  Lieutenant 
on  board  this  fhip.  I  faw  him  head 
a  party  of  feamen  and  marines  w’ho 
boarded  the  enemy.  I  faw  him  at  - 
VoL.  LVL 
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tack  the  quarter-deck,  and  carry  it 
fword  ill  hand.  I  faw  him  rtrike  the 
colours  of|France,‘and  ere<rt  the  Koyal 
Standard  of  England. 

Heaven  !  what  a  Ihout  was  given 
from  Ihip  to  fhip  when  the  IJlies  of 
France  were  hauled  down  I  Three 
general  cheers  fucceeded.  They  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Northu?nherlandy  who 
fought  at  one  extremity  of  the  line, 
and  ended  w^ith  the  Corn^vally  who 
foi^  ht  at  the  other  extremity. 

Tile  Mietropolitan  was  not  idle ; 
never  did  the  Canons  of  the  Church, 
render  Old  England  fuch  cffential 
fervice.  The  Spanifh  fons  of  Super- 
ilition  could  not  (land  before  them# 
In  vain  they  pray  to  and  call  upon 
St  Anthony*  St  George  prevailed,  and 
dovvn  came  the  Standard  of  Spain. 

Fear  and  difmay  now  pofrefTtd  the 
enemy — they  fled  on  every  iidc.  1 
faw  twelve  of  their  firrt  rates  burned 
on  the  coaft  of  France  by  the  Weilh 
frigates,  and  in  light  of  two  encamp¬ 
ments,  in  which  40,000  men  were 
quartered,  for  the  purpofe  of  invad¬ 
ing  England  alter  dertroying  her 
fleet. 

Sixteen  fail  I  fiw  towed  IntoPortf- 
noutli  ;  and  from  the  quantity  of 
timber  and  vaft  number  of  hulks  float¬ 
ing  and  blazing  on  the  water,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  reft  were  dertroyed. 

The  coart  near  Povtihjcuth  was  co¬ 
vered  with  people.  The  wh  Je  nation 
feemed  to  have  congregated  there. 

I  faw  a  pavilion,  from  which  the  King 
came  to  receive  his  brave  Ton  and 
brave  Admirals.  Soon  as  the  Royal 
feaman  landed,  the  Genius  of  England 
embraced  him,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand  ;  the  Lion  and  the  Maftiif  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  King  and  Queen  now 
met  him,  and  tell  upon  his  neck. 
The  thoufands  who  furrounded  them 
wept.  It  was  the  overflowing  of  joy 
and  gratitude.  There  was  a  filence  of 
‘two  minutes — but  the  difeharge  of  a 
gim  roufing  the  multitude — a  fhout 
j  inftantly  took  place,  in  which  I  join- 
1  ing  with  all  my  ftrength,  it  awoke 
me  from  my  dream.  A  BRITON* 
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MOMUS;  or,  Tht  LAUGHING 
PHILOSOPHER. 

An  ExHisiTiON  ^  Country  Cou- 

SINS.  ' 

A  PARTICULAR  friendof  mine, 
knowing  how  much  1  am  en¬ 
tertained  with  charad^ers,  told  me, 
a  lew  weeks  ago,  that  he  expedled  a 
cargo  of  coulins  out  of  the  country, 
and  alked  me  to  come  and  look  at 
them  by  way  of  amufement.  I  ac¬ 
cepted  his  invitation  with  pleafure, 
hut  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  make 
the  intended  vifit  till  the  curiofities  in 
queltion  had  been  a  fortnight  in  Lon¬ 
don.  I 

Upon  my  >vaiting  on  my  friend,  in 
order  to  fee  whether  I  could  make 
any  thing  of  his  coufins  in  my  way,  I 
was  Immediately  condudted  to  .the 
parlour,  where  I  expedled  to  find  the 
mafter  of  the  houfe  in  his  ufual  flow 
of  fpirits  ;  tout  au  contraire^  he  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  flownefs  in  his  motions 
alinoft  amounting  to  folemnity  to  meet 
me,  and  with  fo  dejedled — 1  was  go¬ 
ing  to  add,  gloomy  a  countenance — 
that  I  did  not  know  what  conftruc- 
tion  to  put  upon  his  features.  Sup- 
pofing,  how'ever,  that  his  relations 
had  left  him  fooner  than  he  had 
thought  they  would,  and  the  concern 
he  felt  at  parting  from  them  had 
thrown  a  gravity  over  his  face,  I  ac- 
cofled  him  with  my  accuftomed  fami- 
Jiarity.  “  Well,  what’s  the  matter  ? 
what’s  the  matter?  You  look  out  of 
fpirits ; — have  your  good  friends  ta¬ 
ken  leave  of  you  before  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  ?” 

I  wifh  mofl  fmccrely  with  all  my 
foul  they  had  (replied  he,  fliaking  his 
Iiead,  and  looking  mofl  willfully  at 
me).  You  don’t  know  (continued 
he)  what  a  plague  it  is  to  have  your 
houfe  full  of  people  who  can  take  no 
reft  themfelves,  and  who  will  not  fuf- 
fer  you  to  enjoy  any  peace.  When 
my  coufins  firll  came  up  to  town,  I 
very  willi^ly  and  readily  carried 


them  to  fee  the  Monument,  the  Lions* 
the  King  and  Queen  ;  nay,  I  had  the 
civility  to  attend  them  all  over  the 
Abbey,  that  they  might  have  as  cor- 
re<fl  ideas  of  “  dead”,  as  well  as  of 
“  living”  royalty.  I  alfo  waited  on 
them  to  the  Wax- work,  and  to  both 
Theatres,  and  treated  them  to  fee 
Tragedy,  Comedy,  Farce,  and  Panto¬ 
mime.  1  carried  them  to  fee  the 
Giants  at  Guildhall,  and  their  tar- 
nilhed  reprefentatives  Gog  and  Magog 
in  “  Pall  Mall.” — All  thefe  “  fights” 
would  have  contented  them,  I  imagi¬ 
ned,  completely ;  they  furely  would 
fatisfy  any  reafonable  people.  But 
the  curiofity  of  my  coufins  is  infati- 
able ;  they  are  ten  thoufand  thoufand 
limes  worfe,  in  coiifequence  of  their 
“  ocular  rage,”  than  the  Lady  at 
Court  whom  you  deferibed  in  a  for¬ 
mer  number ;  they  will  let  nothing 
efcape  their  attention.  For  my  pri¬ 
vate  peace  and  quiet,  I  often  wave 
talking,  and  endeavour  to  enjoy  my 
own  thoughts  in  filence,  in  hopes  of 
keeping  them  ignorant  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  forward  in  the  metropolis,  that 
their  paflionate  fondnefs  for  fights 
may  not  be  increafed  by  new  exhibi¬ 
tions  ;  but  all  my  efforts  are  in  vain. 
Seizing  the  paper  of  the  morning  at 
breakfaft,  as  foon  as  1  have  laid  it 
down,  they  read  every  thing  I  pafs 
over,  beginning  with  the  Opera*  at 
the  cop  of  the  firft  column,  and  pur- 
fuing  the  line  of  diverfion  In  every 
part  of  the  page  before  them,  mark¬ 
ing  every  thing  as  they  go  along  : 
and  every  moment  one  of  them  fays 
lo  the  other,  Coofin  flips  over  half 
the  paper.  What  a  world  of  news 
which  he  does  not  read  out !” — The 
beft  of  all  too,  I  am  then  called  upon 
to  go  here  and  to  go  there  ;  but  it  is 
needlefs  to  lengthen  my  defeription — 
here  come  the  originals,  let  them 
fpeak  for  themfelves.” 

At  that  moment  entered  a  large 
fhowy-Iocking  man,  between  thirty 
and  forty,  (w’ith  a  ruddinefs  in  his 
cheeks  which  ftrikingly  infunned  me 
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that  he  loved  ale,  and  took  a  good 
deal  of  cxercife),  followed  by  tw’o  ie- 
malcs :  one  of  them,  naturally  of  a 
large  make,  appeared  ftill  more  cor¬ 
poreally  conftqucntial,  by  feeming 
ready  to  exhibit  a  brace  at  leall ; 
the  other  was  a  tall  country  girl, 
dreffed  in  a  white  dimity  jacket,  and 
a  hat  and  feather  in  the  modern  tafte, 
with  a  deep  crown  ornamented  with 
lleel  buckles  and  chains.  She  came 
jumping  into  the  room,  clapped  my 
friend  on  the  back,  and  cried, 

Lawkaday,  coufin,  why  you  have 
not  told  us  what  is  to  be  done  to- 
dav 

“  What  is  to  be  done  more  to-day 
(replied  he  gi  avely)  than  on  any  other 
day 

“  Why,  Dolly  (cried  the  ’Squire, 
who  w^as,  1  found,  her  brother),  don’t 
you  lee  the  llranger,  and  that  coufin’s 
buly 

Mlfs  Hoyden  then  dropped  me  a 
curtfey  ;  and  1,  in  return,  begged  her 
to  make  no  llranger  of  me,  as  I  (hould 
be  very  glad  to  give  her  any  informa¬ 
tion  in  my  power. 

“  Why,  that’s  kind  now,”  faid  the 
’Squire. — Why,  then,  may  be.  Sir, 
(added  the  married  lady,  interrupting 
him),  you  can  tell  us  where  this  light 
is  to  be  feen  ?” 

“  What  fight,  Madam  ?” 

Plhaw !  (cried  the  ’Squire,  pulh- 
ing  his  RIB  alide)  don’t  expole  your- 
felf,  Ciss.” 

Nay,  but  /  *w///  alk  (anfwered 
(he),  for  I  long  to  fee  it  ;  and  if  I 
Ihould  be  difappointed,  it  may  be  very 
unfortunate  lor  your  child.” 

Long  for  what.  Madam  ?”  faid  I. 

“  Prithee  hold  your  tongue  (faid 
my  friend  in  a  half  whifper),  the  will 
long  for  every  thing  that  is  pat  into 
her  head  ;  it  is  not  to  be  told  how 
expenfive  Ihe  has  already  been  by  her 
lodgings  ;  and  I’ll  lay  my  life  ihe  has 
got  fome  idle  whim  in  her  noddle 
now,  which  will  give  us  a  confounded 
deal  of  vexiition,  to  fay  no  worfe. 

Well,  \vell,.Cifs  (cried  the  ’Squire, 
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if  thou  doll  really  I  will  not 

have  my  boy  fpoilt  for  a  little  trouble 
or  expellee ;  therefore  fpeak  out, 
fpeak  out.” 

“  Well  (replied  flie,  clapping  her 
hands  before  her  face),  but  if  I  Ihould 
fay  any  thing  wrong,  I  Ihould  be  fo 
afliamed  !  for  indeed,  Sir  (continued 
fhe,  turning  to  me),  a  gentleman 
called  on  us  this  morning— quite  a 
gentleman,  every  inch  of  him,  I  af- 
fure  you  ;  for  he  is  a  Parliament  Man, 
and  one  of  our  Members — Mr  Hay¬ 
rick  voted  for  him  ;  I  am  fure  I  ve¬ 
ry  w’ell  remember  how  many  fmack- 
ing  kiffes  he  gave  me  by  way  of 
bribes.” — 

What  need  you  have  told  that 
now  ?  (cried  Hayrick),  but  you  wo¬ 
men  always  love  to  talk  n©nfcnfe.” 

“  So,  now,  you  have  put  me  quite 
out  (replied  Ihe)  ;  I  faid  no  harm  ;  1 
faid  nbthing  but  the  truth.” 

Well,  and  what  then  ?  (faid  the 
’Squire)  what  of  that  ?  The  truth  is 
not  to  be  fpoken  at  all  times,  you 
fimpleton.  But  come,  come  (added 
he,  feeing  her  look  difconcerteJ),  fay 
wmat  you  was  going  to  fay,  and  let’s 
have  done  with  it.*' 

“  Why,  I  only  mentioned  our 
Member  (replied  ihe),  becaufe  this 
gentleman  (meaning  me)  Ihould 
not  think  I  talked  like  a  ninny  :  for 
He  w’ho  (lands  for  the  whole  county 
would  not,  you  know'.  Sir,  go  for  to 
i'ay,  you  know’,  what  was  not  true.” 

“  You  are  mightily  millaken,  my 
dear  coufin  (faid  my  friend)  ;  fuch 
men  never  think  of  fpeaking  the  truth 
at  all ;  they  fet  out  with  deceiving, 
and  utter  fall'ehoods  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end.” 

“La!  now — why,  then,  may  be 
he  has  deceived  me  ;  for  what  he  faid 
was,  that  there  W’ould  be  a  mmllrous 
croud  to-day,  becaufe  a  Miniller  was 
to  be  roajled.  Now,  I  have  feen  an 
ox  roafted  ‘  whole’  at  the  very  time 
of  Mr  Eitherfidc’s  ele^ion,  and  a 
,  ‘  hog  barbicued  ;’  but  1  never  in  all 
my  born  days  faw  or  heard  of  the 
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roalllng  of  a  Minifter,  and  therefore  > 
fliould  be  vaftjy  glad  to  fee  it,  now  it  | 
has  been  put  into  my  head.”  i 

At  the  conchiiion  of  this  curious  j 
fpeech,  in  which  there  was  an  odd  1 
mixture  of  ignorance,  fimplicity,  and  j 
pofitivenefs,  my  friend  burft  out  into  j 
a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  I  muft  j 
confefs  I  could  not  help  joining  j 
loudly  with  him.  Our  intemperate 
merriment  covered  the  lady’s  face 
with  blulhes,  while  her  hufband,  not 
well  knowing  how  to  take  it,  cried,  1 
There,  now,  there  ! — Didn’t  1  tell  j 
you,  Cifs,  that  you  talked  like  a  fool  ? 
Didn’t  1  tell  you  fo  ?  Why  would  you 
expofe  yourfelf  ?  Why  would  you”  — 

“  I  am  fure  (replied  fhe,  half  rea¬ 
dy  to  weep)  it  is  juft  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  told  me,  in  the  very  words,” 

“  ’Tis  very  probable  (faid  my 
friend)  that  he  fpoke  thofe  words  ; 
’tis  very  probable  alfo,  from  ti/e  pre- 
fent  pofture  of  affairs,  that  more  Mi- 
nifters  than  one  may  be  roaltcd,  and 
balled  too  into  the  bargain.  I  think, 
therefore,  my  dear  coufin,  that  fup- 
pofing  it  pofllble  for  you  to  get  into 
the  Houfe,  you  cannot,  in  ‘  \our’  fi- 
tuation,  venture  with  any  degree  of 
fafety.  Suppofe  you  fhould  ‘  cry  out’ 
there — fuppofe  you  lliould  be  *  deli^ 
vered’  there — what  a  prettv  piece  of 
work  1  What  confufion  ? — You  really 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  lady  who,  in  a 
condition  limilar  to  your’s,  was  at  one 
of  thofe  routs  where  they  keep  very 
late  hours.  Happening  to  be  deeply 
engaged  at  the  <  hazard-tabic’  Ihe 
fat  rather  too  long,  and  a  fine  chop-? 
ping  boy  made  his  appearance  among 
the  company  ;  upon  which  a  gentle- 
fnan  prefent,  clipping  the  heroine  on 
the  back,  exclaimed,  “  Courage,  Ma¬ 
dam  !  1  will  ftand  godfather,  and  the 
boy’s  name  (hail  be  Pharaoh.” 

This  little  anecdote  produced  a  ge¬ 
neral  laugh  ;  but  our  female  coufin 
felt  fo  ftrongJy  the  force  of  my  friend’s 
iridicule  that  fhe  left  the  room,  followr 
ed  by>r  hufband,  who  faid  that  he 
himfelf  as  fharp  as  moft  peo¬ 


ple  in  his  own  country,  but  that  he 
found  the  London  folks  outdid  him 
all  to  nothing,  cutting  like  razors  with 
two  edges  ;  adding,  how'ever,  that  he 
faw  things  much  clearer  than  his 
wife,  and  that  he  began  to  fmell  a 
rat,  and  fhould  therefore  be  more  glad 
to  fee  a  Minifltr  bafted  than  all  the 
barbicues  in  the  kingdom. As 
Cifs  is  with  child  (continued  he,  v.’ith 
particular  vehemence),  I  will  ihruft 
myfelf  in  by  hook  or  by  crook.” — 
Having  pronounced  thefe  w’ords  w’ith 
a  raifed  voice,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and 
walked  off. 

When  he  was  gone,  my  friend  faid, 
“  I  am  much  obliged  to  this  Mr  Ei- 
therfide,  though  I  am  net  acquainted 
!  with  him.’  As  he  has  ‘  hummed’  my 
coufin,  Ihe  may  be  cured  of  her  paf- 
fion  for  the  diver fions  of  the  town, 
and  be  glad  to  go  down  w'ith  her 
hufband,  wdio,  as  he  is  often  guided 
by  her,  may  take  her  away: — and 
then  (continued  he),  let  what  will 
happen,  my  doors  fhall,  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  be  fhut  again  ft  all  thofe  who, 

(under  the  pretence  of  coming  to  vilic 
‘  me,’  make  ufe  of  rny  houfe  juft  as 
I  they  would  of  an  inn.  I’his  is  indeed 
j  no  uncommon  mode  of  proceeding 
I  among  moft  relations  and  acquain- 
I  tance  from  the  country  ;  they  not 

II  only  cxpe6l  you  to  go  with  them  to 
fee  every  thing  that  is  to  be  feen,  but 
to  receive  ai^d  entertain  all  their 
friends  and  companions,  and  to  acco¬ 
modate  all  who  come  to  tranfaeft  any 
buftnefs  with  them.  I  am  fure  (con¬ 
tinued  he,  with  a  little  additional 
warmth  in  his  utterance),  you  would 
hardly  believe  me  were  I  to  tell  you 
how  many  milliners,  mantua-makers, 
tailors,  halr-dreffers,  have  enter¬ 
ed  my  houfe  fince  this  family  came  to 
town.  If  I  do  not  get  i*id  of  them 
foon,  I  fhall  certainly  have  a  crying- 
cut,  and  a  *  chriftening,’  to  complete 
the  w’hole,  which  would  certainly 
make  any  quiet,  rational  man  hearti¬ 
ly  fick  of  his  Country  Couftns.” 

Here  my  friend  flopped — on  hear- 
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iiig  the  'SquIiVs  voice  in  Mto  ;  and 
as  I  had  heard  full  enough  to  work 
upon,  I  took  my  leave,  with  a  fmile 
which  he  perfcdly  underhood. 

OPPORTUNITT. 

There  is  a  Goddefs  in  the 
heathen  mythology  who  has 
never  tailed  to  alliit  this  country,  or 
any  other  country,  when  proper  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  her.  Of  late 
the  people  of  England  have  moll 
Ihamefully  negleded  her.  In  relent- 
ment,  Ihe  has  gone  over  to  thofe  who 
have  courted  her  favours.  This  god¬ 
defs  is  Oppoktunity. 

The  antients  worlliipped  her  as  a 
deity.  Every  wife  modern  pays  her 
relpetfl.  The  churchmen  in  all  ages, 
in  ail  countries,  and  of  all  prolelfions, 
have  bowed  to  her  Ihrine.  She  has 
done  more  etfedual  fervice  to  thofe 
generals  who  have  embraced  her, 
than  lieel,  powder,  or  ball. 

Like  the  fun,  the  Ihines  upon  the 
juft  as  well  as  upon  the  unjult.  Like  | 
Fortune,  Ihe  alfills  knaves  as  well  as 
honeft  men.  She  mull  be  followed 
and  foliciced  like  a  coy  virgin,  but 
once  feized,.  Ihe  becomes  liberal  as  a 
courtezan. 

Opportunity  has  a  fair  face  and  an 
inviting  countenance.  She  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  abundance  of  hair  in 
front,  but  behind  Ihe  is  as  bald  as  a 
monk.  A  cherub  faced  girl  called 
Invitation,  wdth  bofoin  open  and  her 
garments  loofc,  nimbly  trips  before 
her.  Behind  her  at  a  diitance,  juft 
in  view,  (talks  a  withered,  ghaftly,  old 
maid,  called  Repentance. 

Opportunity  walks  with  a  fwift  and 
conltant  gait.  No  prayers  can  de¬ 
tain  her,  and  her  fattellite  Repentance, 
armed  with  a  w^hip  of  fcorpions,  never 
fails  to  fting  thofe  who  pafs  her 
millrefs  unnoticed. 

Gamblers  pay  her  a  particular  re- 
fpe(5l.  The  inftant  that  Opportunity 
appears  at  a  gaming  table,  they  plun¬ 
der  all  around  them. 

She  conftantly  attends  court  on  the 
death  of  any  great  officer,  judge, 


churchman  or  placeman  ;  and  it  is 
aftoniihing  to  fee  the  number  of  her 
difciples,  who  come  bowing  and  peti¬ 
tioning  to  her  on  fuch  occalions. 

She  is  very  fond  of  attending  young 
maids,  young  widows,  andTometimes 
young  wives,  who  Ihould,  if  polliblCf 
never  admit  her  into  their  company, 
for  Ihc  is  an  avowed  enemy  to  chaiii- 
ty,  and  a  prcfclfed  friend  to  gallants. 
In  cafes  of  amour,  when  Importunity 
is  of  the  party,  the^influencc  ot  Op¬ 
portunity  is  generally  irrelilllbJc  : 
but  if  a  gallant  once  neglects  the  ad¬ 
vantage  the  gives  him,  Ihe  feldom  at¬ 
tends  him  a  fecond  time  to  his  mif-. 
trefs. 

Fabius,  the  Roman  general,  was 
always  licking  her  proiedtion. 
army,  with  Caution  at  its  head,  wait¬ 
ed  for  heron  the  hills  of  ItaJ),  where 
it  hovered  in  dreadful  array  like  a 
tremendous  cloud.  The  inltart  Op¬ 
portunity  appeared,  the  Roman  army 
burft  upon  Hannibal  and  his  Cartha¬ 
ginians  with  all  the  fury  of  a  thunder 
(form. 

Waihington,  the  American  genera], 
has  wufely  purlued  the  example  of  the 
prudent  Roman.  He  never  meets 
wiih  Opportunity  but  he  ufes  her  Uf 
advantage., 

She  lately  appeared  in  Ireland  and 
harrangned  the  people  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  “  You  arc  now  armed,**  laid 
ihe,  “  Great  Britain  is  lurrounded 
by  enemies.  1  am  ready  to  favour 
you,  this  is  the  time  to  be  free.**  Tha 
delegates  of  the  armed  alfociations 
bowed  to  the  goddefs,  they  met  in 
congrefs,  and  refolved  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  w’hich  Opportunity  had  pointed 
out. 

When  the  American  war  came 
a  head,  Opportunity  appeared  in  the 
council  chamber  at  Verfailles.  This 
is  your  time,  laid  Ihe,  to  increafe  your 
navy.  Lend  forces  to  America,  and 
your  fleet  will  capture  the  Weft  India 
Iflands.  They  followed  her  advice, 
and  they  fucceeded. 

For  thirteen  years  paft  (he  has  re¬ 
peatedly  vificed  the  Britilh  cabinet 


Vatriotifm  has  conftantly  pointed  her 
out ;  but  that  infernal  fiend  Obliina- 
cy  has  as  conilantly  milreprefented 
her;  fo  that  tniniilers  would  not  be 
perfuaded  that  Opportunity  had  been 
their  vilitor»  till  (he  had  fled,  and 
then  her  follower,  the  hag  Repen¬ 
tance,  fcourged  them  into  convidtion. 

A  SATIRICAL  VISION. 

Ti? Publisher,  &c. 

S  I  R, 

I  AM  one  of  thofe  idle  people  who, 
having  no  bufinefs  of  my  own, 
attend  all  meetings  that  are  held  for 
the  good  of  the  public.  In  confe- 
qucnce  of  an  advertifemeut  in  the 
news-papers,  I  attended  ac  Mary’s 
Chapel  on  Wednefday  evening  lafi,  a 
meeting  Iveld  for  the  purpefe  of  pro¬ 
curing  redrefs  of  Luat  enormous 
grievance,  Patronage.  I  cannot  fay 
that  our  refolutions  were  very  con- 
clufive  ;  we  talked  about  it  and  about 
it—and  adjourned  to  a  future  day. 

I  went  to  bed  with  ideal  fchemes 
^  of  reformation  in  my  head,  and,  like 
honelt  John  Bunyaa,  I  dreamt  a 
dream. 

1  imagined  myfelf  in  the  midft  of 
Lammer-muir,  at  a  general  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  (heep  from  ?.ll  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parilhes.  An  overture  was 
prefented  to  the  woolly  congrega¬ 
tion  from  the  flocks  of  the  North  and 
the  Weft,  the  tenor  whereof  follows  ; 

“  Whereas,  through  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  the  froft,  the  perfeverance  of 
the  eaft  wind,  and  the  great  fall  of 
fnow,  thoufands  of  (heep,  and  ten 
thouCainds  of  lambs,  have  died  a  natu¬ 
ral  death,  and  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
very  venerable  the  next  General  Af- 
fembly,  as  well  as  to  the  decline  of 
paftoral  poetry  in  the  year  1782, — it 
is  humbly  overtured  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  Lammer-muir,  that  applica¬ 
tion  be  made  to  parliament  for  a  re- 
drefs  of  our  grievances,  and  invefting 
the  Scottilh  (l.cep  with  the  foie  right 
chufing  their  own  fhepherds.’’ 


A  fpontancous  bleat  of  applaufe 
arofe  from  the  whole  alfembly,  which 
re-echoing  from  Lammer-law,  fpread 
over  to  DumbVender-law,  and  died 
aw'ay  in  diftant  falls  at  the  foot  of 
North-Berwick-law ;  from  which  it 
was  immediately  concluded  to  be  the 
lanv  oi  the  land.  To  accelerate  the 
bufinefs,  the  alTembly  caft  a  Iheep’s 
eye  to  the  South,  and  looked  for  the 
fupport  of  a  celebrated  FoXf  who  had 
promifed  his  protedion  to  all  the 
(heep  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Some  of  the  old  fugacious  rams 
protefted  againll  this  refolution,  and 
gave  in  their  reafons  of  diffent,  the 
tenor  w’hereof  follows  : 

“  imoj  Whereas,  fo  far  as  confifts 
with  our  obfeivation,  the  Iheep  that 
are  left  to  follow  their  own  fancy, 
and  to  wander  where  they  will,  de¬ 
vour  the  four  grafs,  wallow  in  the 
unfavoury  puddle,  and,  contracting  a 
morbid  habit,  frifk  about  as  if  they 
were  mad,  take  the  fturdy  at  leaft 
once  a-year,  and  often  die  of  the 
thropple-ill. 

“  2a0f  That,  in  every  well-governed 
flock,  that  is,  in  every  flock  under 
the  direction  of  a  firm  Ihepherd,  with 
a  trufty  cur,  and  a  good  kent,  the 
(heep  find  out  the  belt  paftures,  look 
fat  and  fair,  and  behave  in  every  re- 
fpect  like  (heep  of  the  true  Britifh  breed. 

“  That,  whatever  profelfions 
or  promifes  any  pretended  protector 
of  the  flocks  may  make,  we  are  hum¬ 
bly  of  opinion,  that  the  Foxes  of  the 
South  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
North,  and  can  have  no  intention 
with  regard  to  (beep  but  to  fleece 
them,  or  to  eat  them. 

It  is  altogether  beyond  our 
comprehcnfion,  that,  invefting  us 
with  the  right  of  chufing  our  owm 
paftors  would  recover  verdure  to  a 
grafslefs  land,  diflodge  the  eaft  wind, 
mollify  the  froft,  or  melt  the  fnow.’^ 
Thefe  objections  w^ere  immediately 
over-ruled,  as  being  weak  and  fenfe- 

lefs,  profane  and  atheiftical _ The 

clamour  that  enfued  roufed  me  from 
my  (lumber.  BALAAM  BLEAT. 
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POETRY. 

VERSES  to  the  Memory  of  MAJOR  MAR- 
JORIBANKSy  late  of  his  Majejfy  s  19th 
Regiment  of  Foot* 

UNSKILI/D  in  verfe,  I  boaft  ao  poet’s 
art; 

No  Mule  infpires  me,  but  a  feeling  heart ; 

In  Tweeter  (trains  might  nobler  bards  relate, 

But,  ah  !  they  couM  not  more  lament  thy  tate  ! 
Tho*  war’s  fatigues  impair’d  thy  mauly 
frame, 

Thy  heart  yet  panted  with  the  love  of  fame ; 

Nor  wa(t  thou  only  eager  of  applaufe. 

Thy  zeal  was  ardcut  in  Britannia’s  caul'e. 

When  gallant  Stuart  gave  the  glad  command 
To  fight,  and  vanquilh  the  rebellious  band  *, 
Stiff  with  the  foils  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
A^ive  as  youth  the  veteran  appears; 

The  lamp  of  life  that  gleam’d  with  feeble  ray. 
Seem’d  to  rekindle  for  that  glorious  day ; 

Death  for  a  little  kindly  quits  his  prize. 

To  gain  new  honours,  xrc  he  fecks  the  (kies; 
The  (batter’d  nerves  their  wonted  (Irength  re¬ 
new. 

The  hand  is  fteady  as  the  heart  is  true ; 

The  pulfe  beats  meafure  to  the  martial  drain, 
The  blood  flows  freely,  and  takes  fire  again  ; 
Swift  to  the  field  of  vidlory  he  flies. 

Returns  with  glory, — and  contented  dies. 

A  friend  to  merit,  gallant  foldier !  pays 
This  little  tribute  of  impartial  praife; 

Oh  !  could  thy  (hade  amongfl  its  joys  enroll 
1  his  humble  homage  of  an  honelt  i’oul ! 

But,  ah  !  no  poet’s  theme,  no  people’s  love. 

No  Prince’s  favour,  reach  the  realms  above ! 
Wreathe  crowns  of  laurel  for  the  living  head : 
Nor  combs,  nor  trophies  can  reward  the  dead.  | 
But  if,  unnotic’d  and  unknown,  there  be 
A  youth  indebted  for  his  birth  to  thee, 

Whofe  foul,  like  thine,  Itas  felt  the  martial 
fire. 

And  fondly  ion<*s  to  emulate  his  fire ; 

Shall  Britain  fufl'er  any  plant  of  thine 
To  bloom  obfeurdy,  and  neglcfted  pine? 

Shall  haughty  Wealth  prefume  to  fcorn  thy 
blood, 

And  cold  Contempt  to  nip  him  in  the  hud  ? 
Mild  he,  while  yet  he  weeps  a  father’s  fall, 
Dofe,  haplcfs  youth  !  his  fortune,  friends,  and 
all? 

Muft  cv’ryhope  that  e*er  he  fondly  drew. 

Die  too  with  thee,  and  vanilh  from  his  view  ? 
And  muft  thy  widow’d  wife  at  once  deplore 
Thy  foil’s  misfortunes,  and  thyfclf  no  more  ? 

•  In  the  aflion  M  Euiaw  Springs  in  Caioli- 
na,  on  the  9th  <  f  September  laft,  when  ihc 
rebel  forces  under  Greene  were  defeated  by  a 
handful  of  liis  Majefty’s  troops,  Major  M. 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  little  army. 
— *$ee  the  London  GaiettCi  Feb.  ( 78s. 


Shall  not  thy  Prince,  to  juftice  ftill  awake. 
Adopt  thy  .-ffspring  for  his  father’s  fake  ? 

Yes :  let  him  tread  the  noble  paths  you’ve 
done, 

And  royal  goodnefs  (hall  protcTf  thy  fon! 

That  with  the  widow’s  tears  (hall  mingle  fmiles. 
And,  wert  thou  confeious,  would  repay  thy 
toils.  Y— , 

The  ROSE  and  COJVSLIP.  A 
Addrcjfcd  to  a  proud  young  Lady. 

IF  vanity  and  felf-conccit 

Do  not  a  ftrlff  controulmcnt  meet, 

Th«*y  Lad  the  minds  of  youth  aftray, 

From  facicd  Virtue’s  hcav’nly  nay. 

Each  noble  j  alTion  of  ihc  foul. 

And  all  her  godlike  pow’rs  controul. 

Once  on  a  time  when  vegetables 
(For  fo  we  learn  in  a»  tient  f.ablcs) 

Enjoy’d  with  animals  the  pow’r 
To  pais  in  pltafing  chat  tiic  hour; 

When  like  ourlclvcs  they’d  moralize, 

And  Ibme  it  feems  were  far  more  wile  ; 

A  budding  role  amidft  the  train, 

Of  other  fiow’is  that  deck’d  the  plain, 

Thus  gave  a  lool'c,  for  want  of  fenfe, 

To  pride,  and  mean  impertinence. 

“  I  really  think,  Ladies  (fays  (he. 

With  much  a(ft  ^ted  modclty), 

Y^our  varied  colou'S,  beauteous  drcls, 

Do  (omething  elegant  expreis; 

1  hat  hyacinth  which  yonder  (lands 
Some  notice  to  be  fare  demands. 

And  this  white  lily  1  declare 

Is  w  bite  as  fnow that  jels’mine  there 

Is  not  without  a  fragra  t  fmcll. 

That  tulip  too  looks  pretty  well ; 

This  jonquil  f  with  pltafure  view, 

And  yon  carnation’s  ruby  hue. 

But,  Ladies,  tlio’  you  ail  may  (hire, 

Say,  which  can  boaft  fuch  charms  as  mine  ? 

So  cxquifitc,  ib  rich  a  bloom, 

Y'ou’ll  not  pretend  to  I  prefume  ; 

Oppos’d  to  mine,  I  juftly  deem, 
rt.c  painter’s  colours  ugly  fetra  ; 

Oppos’d  to  mine  Arabia’s  fwetts 
No  mark  of  approbat.on  metti; 

Now,  Ladies,  view  me  well,  and  own. 

All  beauties  join  in  me  alone, 

And  that  where’er  I  am,  I  reign 
Supreme  of  all  the  flow’ry  plain.” 

To  this  proud,  p(>mpous,  loud  o  ation, 

A  cowllip  \»ith  juft  indignation  : 

“  li  fulttng  rofe,  \our  pride  wc  fcorn, 

Shall  you,  the  glltt’rer  of  a  morn, 

You,  Mils,  whole  life  s  a  day  at  moll^ 

Thus  iniblentiy  thofe  accoft, 
whom  Nature  form’d  as  well  as  yo»% 

And  full,  I  t»u(t,  as  bamHomc  too; 

Allowing  this  is  not  the  cafe. 

And  that  »our  beauties  oins  deface, 

(Tho’  ever  this  1  cannot  own. 

For  here  opinion  nil  s  alone^ 
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VEJxSES  to  the  Memory  of  a  young  Ladt*. 
By  Mifs  Seward. 

ENDOW’D  with  all  that  Fortune  tould  be- 
Oow, 

With  brilliancy  of  wit  and  beauty’s  giOw, 
Francisca,  rifinp  to  her  fifteenth  year. 

Stood  ’mid  the  virgin  train  without  a  peer  : 
Her  confeious  bofom  throbb’d  to  virtue  warm, 
While  diffidence  flill  heighten’d  ev’ry  charm  : 
But  Heav’n’s decree  forbade  this  beauty’s  queen 
To  aft  her  part  thro’  beauty’s  (hort- liv’d  feene  ; 
A  gradual  illnefs  on  her  figure  pnyM, 

And  (lowly,  (lowly  funk  the  fading  maid  f 
Torn  from  each  wi(h  to  which  her  youth 
afpir’d, 

Unfearin  » — uncomplaining— (he  expir’d ; 

1  hus  fome  faint  lily  to  its  mother-ground 
In  filcnce  falls — while  fpring  is  blooming 
round. 


Yet  let  this  truth  attention  claim. 

In  ev’ry  thing  her  view’s  the  fame; 

Nature  has  fome  great  end  propos’d, 

Which  ends  but  feldom  are  difclos’d; 

Whate  cr  good  qualities  you  have, 

An  equal  (hare  to  me  (he  gave; 

So  now,  to  give  you  Ma’ann  your  due. 

All  flow’rs  arc  juil  as  good  as  you.” 

Thus,  Mira,  *tis  all  thro’  this  life 
Of  feeming  error,  care,  ai.d  (Inter 
Then  let  me  beg  this  facred  truth 
May  gu  dt  yoeir  neps  in  age  and  youth  : 

That  riches,  titles,  rank,  and  pow’r. 

Arc  hut  the  gewgaws  of  an  hour; 

That  t>ride  diflorts  the  faireft  face, 

And  .ui'is  ev’ry  mental  grace; 

That  to  humility  is  giv'n. 

To  claim  th’  approving  fmilc  of  Heav’n. 

VERSES  on  the  Marriage  of  MISS  SACK- 
VILLE  to  MR  HERBERT. 

By  Mr  Cumberland. 

Ye  folcmn  pedagogues,  who  teach 

\  language  by  eight  parts  of  fpccch, 
Cau  any  of  you  all  impart 
A  rule  to  conjunate  the  heart  ? 

Gramma’ians,  did  you  ever  try 
To  couftruc  and  expound  the  eye  ? 

And  from  the  fyntax  of  the  face, 

Dtcli  e  Its  cendcr  and  its  cafe  ? 

What  faid  the  nuptial  tear  that  fell 
From  fair  Ei.jza,  can  you  tell  ? 

And  yet  it  fpoke  upon  her  cheek 
As  eloquent  as  tear  could  fpeak.— 

Here  at  God’s  altar  as  I  (land, 

To  plight  my  vows  and  yield  my  hand, 

Witli  lanlt’ring  lips  vshilc  I  proclaim 
7'hc  ceffion  of  my  virgin  name, 

WhiKl  in  my  cars  is  read  at  large 
The  rubric’s  (tern  unloften’d  charge, 

Fparc  me,  the  filent  pleader  cries. 

Ah,  fparc  me  !  ye  furrounding  eyes ! 

UfficM ’d  amidd  a  blaze  of  light, 

Whilft  hrre  I  pafs  in  public  fight. 

Or  kneeling  by  a  father’s  fide. 

Re  ounce  the  daughter  for  the  bride ; 

\e  fillers,  to  my  foul  fo  dear. 

Say,  can  I  check  the  rifing  tear  ? 

When  at  this  awful  hour  i  calf 
My  mcm’ry  back  on  time  that’s  pad; 
Ungrateful  were  I  to  forbear 
This  tribute  to  a  father’s  care; 

For  ail  he  fuffer’d,  all  he  taught. 

Is  there  not  due  fome  tender  thought? 

And  may  not  one  fond  tear  be  giv’n 
H'o  a  dear  faint  tkat  reds  in  heav’n  ? 

And  you  to  whom  I  ^o^v  betroth 
In  fignt  of  Heav’n  my  nuptial  oath, 

WT-o  to  nobility  of  birth 

True  honour  join  and  native  worth, 

If  my  recording  bolbm  diaws 
One  ligh,  mifeondrue  not  the  caufe; 

Trud  me,  tho’  weeping  1  rejoice. 

And,  blulhing,  glory  in  my  choice.” 


VERSES  on  the  Death  of  two  favourite  Birds. 
By  the  Same, 

INVOLV’D  in  flame  and  fuifocating  breath, 
A  hapiefs  bird  w  as  dodm’d  to  fudden  death  ; 
The  female,  touch’d  at  his  uncommon  fate. 
Survey’d  the  form  of  her  disfigur’d  mate ; 

With  drooping  head,  and  (hiv’ring  wings  (hci 
flood 

In  all  the  agony  of  widowhood  1 
At  length,  to  grief’s  fevered  pow’r  a  prey. 
She  dropt— and  figh’d  her  little  foul  away. 

Ye  wedded  birds,  tho*  rigid  be  your  doom, 
Yet  Anna  •  watches  at  your  early  tomb; 

For  you  her  flowing  pity  burds  redraint. 

Your  dirge  is  utter’d  in  her  foft  complaint, 
Your  elegy,  without  the  poet’s  art, 

Is  writ  by  forrow  on  the  purefl  heart. 

TRANSLATION  of  a  Sonnet^  written  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  her  Tajjuge  from 
France  to  Scotland. 

Oh  ma  pJtrie  ires  chert e^ 

Ou  je  pajfui  ma  jeuncjfey  8cc. 

nH  thou  lov’d  country,  where  my  youth 


V  #  was  fpent. 

Dear  golden  days,  ail  p^fs’d  in  fweet  content ! 
Where  the  fair  morning  of  my  clouded  day 
Shone  mildly  bright,  and  temperately  gay; 
Dear  France,  adieu !  a  long  and  fad  farewell !  *> 
No  thought  can  image,  and  no  tongue  can  fell  > 
The  pangs  1  feel  at  that  drear  word /arc  wr//.  j 
I'he  (hip  that  wafts  me  from  thy  friendly  (bore. 
Conveys  my  body,  but  conveys  no  more. 

My  foul  is  thine ;  that  fpark  c  f  heav'nly  flame. 
That  better  portion  of  my  mingled  frame, 

Is  wholly  thine ;  that  part  I  give  to  thvc,  "I 
That  in  the  temple  ot  thy  memory  v 

The  other  ever  may  enlhrinsd  be.  y 
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REVIEW. 

7he  History  of  Scotland,  fro^n  tie 
Ej}jb!ijh7uei2t  of  the  Reforviatiojiy  till 
the  Death  of  ^iee7i  M;iry.  By  Gil¬ 
bert  Stuart,  L,  L.  D.  ci7id  iMenihcr 
of  the  Society  of  A  iitlquaries  at  in¬ 
burgh.  2  vcls*  e^fo.  iL  i6s.  Murray, 
''JLondon. 

IN  the  .vvhoie  compafs  of  hillory 
there  are  few  princes  whole  cha- 
raders  and  fortunes  are  lb  deeply  and 
generally  interelling  as  tliofe  of  Mary 
Stuart, ’C^ieen  of  Scots.  The  high 
birth  of  that  princefs,  her  amiable 
qualities,  and  dillinguilhing  accoin- 
plilhmcnts,  would  have  rendered  her 
a  fit  as  well  as  dclirable -match  for 
any  poteTitaie  in  the  world,  if,*berid-3 
ihefe  advantages,  (he  had  not  inhei'i- 
ted,  from  a  long  line  of  ancctiors,  the 
fovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  allb  a  chance  of  fucceeding 
to  that  of  England.  With  fuch 
charms  and  fncli  rights,  ihi  added 
lullrc  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  j 
was  blelfed  vrith  an  affectionate  and 
admiring  hnfband  ini  the  perfon  of 
the  fecend  Francis.  Thus  Ihe  had 
reafon  to  hope  for  the  higheft  dtgr.^c 
of  human  felicity,  when  events 
[jcned  which  tumbled  her  down  Irum 
the  fiimmit  of  prolperity  to  the  depihs 
of  adverfity,  which,  ia  the  eyes  ot 
her  enemies,  were  the  righteous  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  on  her  enormous  crimes, 
but  which  an  equal  number  of  n)an- 
kind  regarded  as  a  theatre  oh  which 
the  innocent  and  unfortunate  Mary 
difplaved'the  moll  heroic  virtug.  ^  . 

^in  the  times  of  this  celebrated 
Ohc<!n,  the  fympathies  and  antipatiues- 
cf  relieion  were  the  en^iines  that  ruled 
the  world.  Mary  was  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  ;  and  confequently  the  refor- 
incd  in  Scotland  were  her  enemies. 
'Fhofe  acciifed  her  of  being  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  murder  of  htT  hufband, 
W'lth  a  view  to  marry  the  murderer. 

VoL.  LVI.  ' 


Thofe  of  her  own  religion,  on  the 
(^ther  hand,  while  they  acquitted  tha 
Q^ieen  of  lo  f(»iW  a  crime,  retorted  on 
themfelvcs  the  chaige  they  laid  to 
their  I’overeign.  Sufpicious  circum, 
dances  were  not  wantine-  on  either 
lide,  wliich  might  enc-ourage  and 
coantenar.ee  tlie  t)ppoIi'‘e  prejudices 
whicii  were  entertained  conce-:  ing 
the  condudt  of  Mary.  But  as  the  re- 
ionned  party  prevailed  in  Great  Bii. 
tain,  and  the  Catliolic,  dripped  of  all 
political  power,  gradually  diminilhed, 
the  %n)ice  ut  thofe  who  condemned 
the  Qyieen  was,  of  courfe,  louder  than 
theirs  who  vindicated  her  honour, 
and  an  opinion  ot  ner  guilt  became 
almoll  univerfal.  Tne  mod  p(>pular 
of  tfie  Scottilh  hilb'iaaiis,  G.ajrge 
Buchartan  and  William  Pwcbercfon, 
both  attac.icd  to  the  reformed ii- 
glon,  joined  tb.e  general  cry  again  If 
the  degraded  Qbjcr.ii,  and  as  many 
iiave  affirmed,  an  .1  attempted  to  prove, 
with  great  injiutice.  But  of  all  Hie 
uniters  wiio  defended  the  ch  'rae'fer 
of  Mary,  Dr  Stuart  is  Mie  moil.  copL-* 
ous,  and  ha  .  entered  decpeit  in  o  tiie 
fubjeed  in  quedion.  ’Vuc  ti  leuds  of 
the  Qj^ieen  will  he  of  opinion  that  he 
is  the  moil  convidTing,  and  her  (5ne-* 
rnies  will  allow  that  he  is  the  molR 
impofing — as  to  tlte  caTi-iid  and.  in;- 
pi  tjuJiced  part  ci  mankind,  and  tlicK, 
ill  the  preiVnt  cafe,  we  apprehend,  are 
very  lew,  they  will  prol'.ibiy  cii.lier  he 
couv'inced  '  by  Dr  Siu  n  i’s  hidory,  of 
the  innocence  oi  Mary,  or  at  leait 
cjnfider  lier  guilt  as  doubtfui. 

As  Dr  StuarFs  theory  with  regard 
to  tlie  innc.ccrice  of  the  (^uccn  of 
Scotland,  gives  a  tiiiclurc  to  his  w-.nk, 
and  is  that  which  conhitntes  its  molt 


diliinguilirng  chijracUriltic,  we  Ihail, 
find,  give  fucU  a  brief  aiiaiy {is  ol' that 
theory  as  ' rntryi-fult  the  bounds  of  our 
Rcvic'V;  and,  iecondl  ,  we  fliall  ex¬ 
amine  how  far  the  liiilnry  before  us 
is  fitted,  in  other  refpeds,  to  alFord 
entertainment  and  indrnfHon. 

Throughout  tlie  whole  ot  this  per¬ 
formance,  Mary  Suart  is  reprefented 
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as  a  princefs,  not  only  of  the  tnofl: 
attradtive  dial  ms  horh  oi  body  and 
mind  ;  of  the  utmoh  beauty  of  coun- 
tenaiice^  elegance  of  Ihape,  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  mein  and  Raiure  ;  but  alio  as 
a  lady  of  the  moil  lender  and  gene¬ 
rous  feelings,  liumane,  compailionate, 
open,  and  unlnfpedling. — She  is  alfo 
rcpreleiUcd  as  fcnlible  to  glt^ry,  and 
ambitious  of  acquiring  an  honourable 
fame,  by  a  ilridl  adminidration  of  jul- 
ticc,  and  an  uniform  attention  to  the 
difeharge  of  her  duty  as  a  fovereign 
of  a  f:  ee  (tho’  turbulent)  and  higli- 
fpirited  people.  The  reader  natural¬ 
ly  concludes,  that  fuch  a  charadter  is 
not  prone  to  fecret  plots  and  aifaiTi- 
naiions. 

Tile  Earl  of  Bothwcll,  whom  (he 
married,  and  who  was  charged  waili 
the  murder  ot  Darnley,  her  hufband, 
is  defci  ibed  as  a  nobleman  of  profli¬ 
gate  manners  indeed,  and  of  no  high 
abilities  ;  but  ot  great  wealth  and 
power,  greater  ambition,  and,  above 
all  others  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
Queen’s  perfon  and  government,  and 
as  giving  proofs  of  his  loyalty  and 
affedtion  upon  occafioiis  that  enhan¬ 
ced  their  value,  and  in  lituations 
when  they  could  not  fail  to  make 
fome  imprelfion  on  the  fenfible  heart 
of  the  (^cen  ;  when  they  mud  have 
inclined  her  to  regard  his  perfon,  tho* 
not  with  the  paffion  of  love,  yet  with 
the  calm  emotions  of  benevolence  and 
gratitude  for  eminent  fervices.  The 
artful  alFiduities  of  Bothweil  naturally 
prepared  the  mind  of  the  Queen,  and 
predifpofed  her  heart  to  love,  at  a 
future  period,  when,  her  hufband 
dead,  that  paflion  could  liot  be  coiili- 
dered  as  criminal. 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  baflard -bro¬ 
ther  of  the  Queen  of  c^cots,  pofTelfed 
at  once  greaicr  talents,  and  more  af- 
piring  ambition,  than  any  other  of 
the  Scottilh  nobles.  In  the  beginning 
f.f  the  Queen’s  reign  he  pofTeffed  the 
t^ieen’s,  earand  almbil  the  whole 
i^uthority  cf  government.  The  in¬ 
tended  marriage  with  Daraley,  of 


whom  the  Queen  was  much  enamou¬ 
red,  and  who  had  entered  into  habits 
of  friendfhip  and  intimacy  with  Kiz- 
zio  tlie  favourite  of  Mary,  was  likely 
to  ruin  entirely  the  power  of  Mur¬ 
ray  :  he  therefore  endeavoured  fir  ft 
to  prevent  that  match,  and  afterwards 
to  murder  Darnley  ;  to  hold  the 
Queen  in  captivity,  and  to  advance 
hiinfelf  to  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  under  the  charadler  of  its  Re¬ 
gent.  He,  with  his  partisans,  revolts 
againft  his  Queen,  but  is  obliged  to 
flee  into  England.  In  the  time  of 
his  exile,  difgufts  and  diflentions  ha¬ 
ving  arifen  between  the  King  and  the 
Queen,  his  friends  engage  the  King 
in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  Queen. — 
Morton  and  Lethington,  with  the 
Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindfay,  addref- 
fing  themfelves  to  his  weaknefs,  his 
refentment,  and  his  ambition,  perfua- 
ded  him  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
and  agreement  with  Murray,  and  the 
other  rebellious  nobles ;  the  grand 
objedt  of  which  was,  their  reftoration 
to  their  eftates  and  privileges,  and  his 
exaltation  to  the  matrimonial  crowm 
during  his  life  ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
the  Queen’s  death,  to  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.  By  thls^  confpiracy 
the  rebels  propofed,  not  only  to  regain 
their  perfonal  fecurity  and  eftates, 
but  to  raife  themfelves  to  confidera- 
tion  and  greatnefs. 

The  caufc  ot  the  King’s  littlenefs  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  alfo  of  the 
Queen,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
f’lilted  and  jealous  King,  David  Riz- 
zio.  Him  the  confpirators  refolve  to 
affaflinatc,  and  in  his  afTalTination 
they  prognofticated  a  revolution  at 
court,  and  their  own  exaltation.  But 
fufpicious  of  the  inconftancy  of  the 
King,  they  engaged  him  to  fubferibe 
a  declaration  that  the  murder  of  Riz- 
zio  was  altogether  his  own  device 
and  defire.  Rizzio  w’as  accordingly 
murdered  in  the  pre fence  of  the 
Queen,  in  the  fixth  month  of  her 
pregnancy.  The  King,  in  (lead  ol 
iiipporting  the  confpirators,  denies 
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that  he  acce/Tary  to  the  murder 
of  Kizzio,  and  became  their  bittercll 
enemy-  The  Q^een  pardons  Mur¬ 
ray  and  the  rebellious  nobles,  left  they 
ihould  join  tifcL'mfeJves  to  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Rfzzio,  againd  whom  ilie 
is  inexorable.  Tiie  Earl  of  Murray, 
who  nov/  hoped  to  rii'e  in  power  on 
the  ruin  of  both  Rizzio  and  the 
King,  courted  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
who  had  gained  an  afeendant  in  the 
Queen's  councils,  and  Itudied  to  make 
the  breach  between  her  and  her  huf- 
band  irreparable.  But  after  various 
incidents  and  intrigues,  the  King 
happened  to  fall  lick  at  Glafgow, 
and  his  death  was  expended.  “  His 
danger  (fays  our  hihorian)  awaken¬ 
ed  all  the  gentlenefs  of  her  nature  ; 
and  Ihe  forgot  the  wrongs  ihe  had 
endured.  Time  had  abated  the  vi¬ 
vacity  of  her  refentment;  and  alter 
its  paroxyfm  was  pad,  Ihe  was  more 
difpofed  to  weep  over  her  afHi(5lions, 
than  to  indulge  hcrfelf  in  revenge. 
The  fcftnels  of  grief  prepared  her 
for  a  returning  tendernefs.  His 
diftreifes  elfeided  it.  H  r  memory 
Ihut  itfeif  to  his  errors  and  imperiec- 
fions,  and  was  only  open  to  his  bet¬ 
ter  qualities  and  accoinplilhrqents. — 
He  himfelF,  afi'ci^led  with  the  near 
profpeci  of  death,  thought  with  for- 
row  of  the  injuries  he  had  committed 
agaiiilt  her.  The  news  of  his  repen¬ 
tance  was  fent  to  her.  She  recollec¬ 
ted  the  ardour  of  that  affection  he 
had  lighted  up  in  her  bofom,  and  the 
happinefs  with  w^hich  ihe  had  fuf- 
rendered  herfelf  to  him  in  the  bloom 
and  ripenefs  of  her  beauty.  Iler 
infant  fon,  the  pledge  of  their  love, 
being  continually  in  her  fight,  infpi- 
rited  her  fenfibilities.  The  plan  of 
lenity  which  Ihc  had  previoufly  adop¬ 
ted  with  regard  to  him,  her  defign  to 
excite  even  the  approbation  ot  her 
enemies  by  the  propriety  of  her  con- 
du<ft,  the  advices  of  Elilabeth  by  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  to  entertain  him 
with  refpeifl,  the  apprehenfion  Iclf 
the  royal  dignity  might  fuffer  a:n 


diminution  by  the  univerfal  diilalle 
with  which  he  was  beheld  by  her 
lubjciSls,  and  her  certainty  and  know¬ 
ledge  cf  tJie  angry  pailioiis  which 
her  chief  counltllors  had  fo-iered 
againlt  him,  all  concurred  to  dived 
her  heart  ol  every  fcnrlment  of  bit- 
ternefs,  and  to  m'elt  it  tlown  in  lym- 
pathy  and  forrow.  Yielding  to  ten¬ 
der  and  aniiou«i  emotions,  Ihe  left 
her  capital  and  i^er  palace  in  the  fe¬ 
vered  leafon  of  the  year,  to  wait 
upon  him.  Her  adlduities  and  kind- 
nclfes  com  muni  catect  to  him  the  moll 
flattering  folacemcnt ;  and  while  llie 
lingered  about  his  perl'on  with  a  fond 
folicitude,  and  a  ddicate  attention, 
he  felt  that  the  fickncfs  of  ids  nnnd 
and  the  virulence  of  his  diftafe  were 
dimiiiilhed.  It  was  not  Jonij  before 
the  dace  of  his  health  ptrmiired  hiiri 
to  travel  ;  and  llie  carried  him  with 
her  to  Edinburgh,  where  her  phyii- 
cians  could  conlulr  bed  the  nature  of 
liis  cafe  ;  and  where  (he  herlelf  ci<iild 
attend  upon  him  with  the  giuater 
conveniency.  d’hc  low  and  damp 
fituation  of  her  palace  of  Holyrood- 
houfe  being  improper  for  his  condi¬ 
tion,  he  w^as  lodged  in  a  hoiiib  wliich 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  Supe¬ 
rior  of  the  church  called  St  Mary’s 
in  the  fields.  The  houfc  dood  upon 
a  high  ground,  and  a  faliibrious  air  ; 
and  here  flic  Raid  with  liim  foi-  fome 
days  continuing  her  oiliccs  of  amity 
and  comfort." 

The  Earls  of  illurray  ami  Both- 
weil,  and  Maitland  of  I.elhington, 
had.  In  a  conference  with  the  i^ieen, 
prelfcd  her  to  confent  to  an  entire 
leparation,  by  means  of  a  divorce. 
But  ihe  commanded  them  not  lo 
“  think  of  any  utlempl  that  might 
hx  a  blemilh  upon  her  honour,  or  do 
a  prejudice  to  her  fim.  From  their 
zeal  there  flowed  a  confe([nciice  th.c 
mod  oppodie  to  wliat  they  had  in¬ 
tended.  The  dark  ui;cerralnty  of 
their  machinations  excited  in  her  a 
fentiment  ot  compaflinn  lor  the  ob- 
jc(5t  cf  their  liatrcd,  and  a  terror  led 
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his  ujnp:er  might  involve  her  own. 
They  AifT^red  from  the  treachery  of 
their  pa  (lions,  and  perceived  wjth 
flirprize  liuiC  her  heart  inigtic  yet 
warm  to  her  luifbund  with  atlefritm 
and  cordiality.  His*  late  iilnelb, 
wiiicli  was  pn^bably  tlie  effect  of 
poiloii,  adminiRcred  hy  them,  work¬ 
ing  fo  Rrongly  to  hib  fivour  in  the 
mind  of  the  Qneen,  confimjed  this 
fafpicion.  In  ins  recovery,  and  in 
their  reconciliation,  they  had  toe 
■  flrongetf  reafons  of  apprelienlion. — 
They  were  conicious  of  their  offen¬ 
ces  againff  him,  and  that  there  couid 
be  noiliing  which  they  had  more  to 
dread  than  the  .  re-ert  iblKhment  of 
his  influence.  Her  rejeofion  of  di¬ 
vorce  at  a  lime  when  her  reientment 
v'us  keen,  had  inftru6fcd  them  in  the 
diflicukv  of  alluring  her  to  adl  to 
their  purpofes.  It  (he  had  been  bent 
on  a  reparation  from  him,  as  an  ex¬ 
pedient  necefl'aiy  to  ner  happinefs,  it 
was  not  .eafy  to  fancy  a  mode  of  it 
that  was  at  the  fame  time  fo  effectual 
and  fo  iitoffenlive.  ^  Siie  had  alfo 
oppoRd  his  reuioving  beyond  the  fea ; 
and  fne  had  abRained  from  bringing 
Jiim  to  a  trial  ^or  his  aff  of  treafon 
and  murder  in  the  affair  of  David 
FJzilo,  After  the  conRi  cnce,  there 
fore,  at  CraigmilJar,  they  coiiM  not 
rtalonably  entertain  the  hope  of  en- 
ticin;^  her  to  confent  to  his  deRi  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  the  illnefs  of  the 
and  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Queen,  it  was  altogether  iinpofllble 
that  they  could  think  of  making  her 
a  partaker  of  their  guilt.  They  were 
in’  a  nv)R  criticai  litaatit>n  ;  and  it 
appeared  to  them  that  their  fafeiy 
was  incimfulcnt  with  his.  A  quick 
and  dccifive  blow*  coqld  alone  ope* 
rate  their  feciirity,  and  advance  their 
ambition.  I’he  moment  the  inoft 
proper  tor  its  execution  was  arrived. 
For  they  had  added  to  their  confe- 
quence  the  power  of  the  Earl  of 
M  <>vion  and  his  aflbeiates  ;  and  the 
fuburh  where  the  King  wms  lodged 
for  the  beiicfil  of  his  health  was  fitu- 


ated  in  a  folitude.  Upon  the  loth 
of  February,  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
m  >’  iiing,  the  Iioufe  w'hcre  the  King 
reiided  being  blowm  up  by  gunpow¬ 
der,  with  great  force,  w'as  inflantly 
reduced  to  rubbifli. .  The  expluflon 
alarming^  the  inhabitants,  excited 
their  curiofity,  and  brought  them  in 
multitudes  to  the  fuburb /torn  whence 
it  had  proceeded.  The  event  filled 
them  with  aitoniflimeiit  and  terror. 
The  dead  and  naked  body  of  the 
King,  with  that  of  a  ftrvant  wdio 
ukd  to  fleep  in  his  apartnunt,  w’as 
found  in  an  adjoining  field,  with  no 
marks  cf  fire,  and  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  whatever  of  external  injury.’^ 

The  Queen  informed  of  this  tra¬ 
gical  even:,  is  rcprelented  as  being 
full  cf  amazement  and  horror — fhe 
mourns  the  death  of  her  hulband, 
and  attempts  to  difeover  the  conTpi- 
rat'Ts. 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  murder,  obtained  permiflion 
to  pay  a  viht  to  his  wjfe,  who,  he 
ailedged,  was  'flek,  in  his  caRle  in 
Fife  i  ftoping  by  this  means  to  avoid 
ail  1‘ufpicion  of  guilt.  But  when  the 
blow  was  llruck,  he  returned  to 
Ediiiburgh  to  carry  on  his  pradiecs. 
The  Euil  of  Botluveil,  under  the 
proreclion  of  his  accomplices,  is  ac¬ 
quitted  on  trial  ;  and  even  reebm- 
nicuided  by  the  nobility  to  the  Queen 
to  be  her  hufband.  Both  we  11,  armed 
witn  a  kind  of  manlfeno  by  the  no¬ 
bles,  in  which  they  declare  in  the 
ftrongefl;  language  their  opinion  of 
the  integrity  of  Bothwtll,  and  of  the 
rcl'pt(fl  which  he  iperited  from  the 
antiquity  of  his  hniife,  and  his  ho¬ 
nourable  fervices  to  the  ftate,  felzes 
the  perlbn  of  the  Queen,  'and  con¬ 
veys  her- to  Dunbar,  a  Rron^  femtrefs 
of  which  he  had  the  command,  wdiere 
having  feduced  her  by  various  arts, 
and.  amofig  others  by  amatovious 
potions;  he  anticipated  with  the 
Queen,  the  tendereff  rights  of,  an 
hufband.  .  Bothvvell  conduds  the 
Queeiv  to  Edinburgh,'  and  receives 
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her  pardon  with  her  hancV  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Her  marriage  indeed  was 
the  nccellary  conrequence  of  her  im- 
prifoninent  at  Dunbar  :  and  this  was 
the  point  for  which  her  enemies  had 
laboured  with  a  wicked  and  relent- 
lefs  policy.  AiTiRed  with  the  weight 
of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  they  had 
.^managed  the  trial  of  Bothw'eil,  and 
procured  the  verdict  which  had  ac¬ 
quitted  him.  By  the  fame  arts,  and 
with  the  fame  Views,  they  had  joined 
with  him  to  procure  the  bond  of  the 
nobles  recommending  him  to  the 
Queen  us  a  hulband,  alferting  his  in¬ 
nocence,  recounting  his  noble  quali¬ 
ties,  exorelTino:  an  unalterable  refolu- 
tion  to  fupport  the  marriage,  and  re¬ 
cording  a  willi  that  a  defection  from 
its  obje<^s  might  be  branded  with 
everlalling  ignominy.  When  the 
end,  however,  was  accomplillied,  for 
which  they,  had  been  fo  zealous  ;  on 
the  foundation  of  that  hated  marriage 
they  ventured  to  elf.iblilh  the  privity 
'  of  the  Qj^een  to  all  the  iniquity  of 
Bothw’clt.  ‘Amidh  the  ruins  of  her 
fame 'they  thought  to  bury  for  ever 
her  tranquillity  and  peace  ;  and  in 
the  convulfions  they  had  meditated, 
they  already  were"  anticipating  the 
downfall  of  Bothwell,  and  lhatching' 
•at  the  crown  that  tottered  on  his 
head. 

A  confederacy  of  the  nobles  im-  - 
prifon  the  Queen.  The  Earl  ol  Mur¬ 
ray,  is  indiulrious  to  iVeure  himfeif 
in  the  regency  ol  the  kingdom.  For 
this  purpole  he  loads  the  Queen  with 
reproaches  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  cc- 
.  lebrated  Gcorg;e  Buchanan,  relblvcs 
utterly  to  ruin  her  by  means  of  cer- 
.  tain  forged  letters  and  fonnet.s.  Bat 
as  the  quefliom  -whether  thefe  letters 
were  in  reality  the  ftudied  imitations 
t)f  the  malignant,  but  poetical  Biicha-' 
nan,  or  the  tender  effufions  of  an 
,,  amorous  Qrcen,  is  that  on  which 
the  controverfy  relative  to  the  iniio? 
cence  of  Mary  chiefly  depends,  we 
fliall  depart  from  this  very  compen¬ 
dious  analvfis,  which  fo  much  weu- 
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kens  the  general  effort  of  the  author's 
reafoning  and  cetaiis, '-and  introduce 
him  to  fpeak  fomewhat  more  fully 
for  himfeif.  {jTo  he  contimted*) 

Letter f  frovi  an  jLmerlcan  Far??ier : 
by],  Hedor  St  John.  [P.  154.] 

I 

I  ^"^HE  effeds  of  the  appearance  of 
I  America  on  the  mind  of  an  en¬ 

lightened  Englilhman,  when  he  firlfs 
:  lands  on  the  coniineni  of  North  Ame- 
I  rica,  are  thus  deferibed. 

I  “  1  w  ifn  I  could  be  acquainted  with 
j  tlie  feelings  and  thoughts  w’hich  mufl 
agitate  the  Jicart,  and  prefent  them- 
lelves  to  the  mind  cf  an  enlightened 
Englilhman,  wlien  he  firlls  lands  on 
this  cbntincnt.  He  mull  greatly  re¬ 
joice  that  he  lived  at  a  time  to  fee 
this  fair  country  difeovered  and  fet¬ 
tled  ;  he  mull  necelfarilv  feel  a  ihare 
of  national  pride,  when  he  the 

chain  of  fetilemcius  which  embellllh!? 
tihefe  extended  fhorcs.  When  h.e  fays 
to  himfeif,  this  is  the  w'ork  of  my 
countrymen,  who,  when  convull'ed  by 
f.'idlons,  afllided  by  a  variety  of  mi- 
feries  and  wants,  leiflefs  and  impa¬ 
tient,  took  refuge  hero.  They  brought 
along  with  them  their  national  genius, 
to  whitii  they  principally  owe  that 
liberty  tliey  enjoy,  and  what  fiibifancc 
they  poffels.  Here  he  fees  the  in- 
durtry  of  his  native  country  difplaved 
in  a  .new  manner,  and  traces  in  their 
wmrks  the  embrios  of  all  the  arts, 
fciences,  and  ingenuity  which  flourifli 
in  Europe.  Here  he  beholds  fair 
cities,  fubilanrial  ■  villages,  extcnfive 
fields,  an  imm ’..nfe  country  filled  with 
decent  houfes,  good  roads,  orchards, 
meatlows,  and  bridges,  wlicre  an 
hundred  years  ago  all  was  wild, 
woody,  and  uncultivated  !  What  a 
train  of  pleafing  ideas  this  fairfpecTfa- 
cle  mull  iuggclt  ;  it  is  a  profpe(5t  which 
muft  iuipiie  a  good  citi'/cn  with  the 
moh  heartfelt  pleafure.  The  diflicuJ- 
I  ty  confids  in  the  manner  of  viewing 
fo  extenfive  a  feene.  He  is  arrived 
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on  a  new  continent ;  a  modern  fociety 
offers  iifelf  to  his  contemplation,  dif¬ 
ferent  to  what  he  had  hitherto  feeii. 
It  is  not  composed,  as  in  Europe,  of 
great  lords  who  pollefs  every  thing, 
and  of  a  herd  ot  people  who  have 
nothing. 

“  Here  are  no^  ariftocratical  fami¬ 
lies,  no  courts,  no  kings,  no  bifliops, 
BO  ecclefiaftical  dominion  no  invifible 
power  giving  to  a  few  a  very  vifibk 
one  ;  no  great  manufaclurers  em¬ 
ploying  thoui'ands,  no  great  refine¬ 
ments  of  luxury.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  are  not  fo  far  removed  from 
each  other  as  they  are  in  Europe. 
Some  few  towns  excepted,  we  are  all 
tillers  of  the  earth,  from  N.  va  Sc 
tia  to  Weft  Florida.  We  are  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  cultivators,  fcattered  over  an 
immenfe  territory,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  means  of  good 
roads  and  navigable  rivers,  united  by 
the  filken  bands  ot  mild  government, 
all  refpeding  the  laws,  without  dread¬ 
ing  their  power,  becaufe  they  arc 
equitable.  We  are  all  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  in  luftry,  which  is  unfet¬ 
tered  and  unreftrained,  becaule  each 
perlon  works  for  hiiiifelf.  It  he  tra¬ 
vels  through  our  rural  diftridfs  he 
views  not  the  hoft’Ie  caftle,  and'the 
Jiaughty  man/ion  contrafted  with*  the 
clay-buik  hut  and  miferable  cabbin, 
where  cattle  aud  men  help  to  keep 
each  other  warm,  and  dwell  in  mean- 
nefs,  fmoke  and  indigence. 

“  A  pleafing  uniformity  of  decent 
competence  appears  throughout  our 
habitations.  The  meaneft  of  our  log- 
houfes  is  a  dry  and  comfortable  fitua- 
tion.  Lawyer  or  merchant  are  the 
faireft  titles  our  towns  afford  ;  that 
of  a  fanner  is  the  only  appellation  of 
the  rural  Inhabitants  of  our  country, 
it  muft  take  I'ome  time  ’ere  he  can 
reconcile  himfelf  to  our  dictionary, 
which  is  but  fhort  in  words  of  dig¬ 
nity,  and  names  of  honour.  There, 
oh  a  Sunday,  he  fees  a  congregation 
of  refpeCtable  farmers  and  their 
wives,  all  clad  ia  neat  homefpun, 


well  motifited,  or  riding  in  their  own 
humble  waggons.  There  is  not  a- 
mong  them  an  efquire,  faving  the 
unlettered  magiftrate.  There  he  fees 
a  parfon  as  fimple  as  his  flock,  a  far¬ 
mer  who  does  not  riot  on  the  labour 
of  others.  We  have  no  princes  for 
whom  we  toil,  ftarve,  and  bleed  :  wc 
are  the  moft  perfeCt  fotiety  now  exilt- 
ing  in  the  world.  Here  man  is  free 
as  he  ought  to  be  ;  nor  is  this  plea¬ 
fing  equality  fo  tranfitory  as  manj^ 
others  are.  Many  ages  will  not  fee 
the  fhores  of  our  great  lakes  reple- 
niflied  with  inland  nations,  nor  the 
unknown  bounds  of  North  America 
entirely  peopled.  Who  can  tell  how 
far  it  extends  ?  Who  can  tell  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  whom  it  will  feed  and 
contain  ?  for  no  European  foot  has 
as  yet  travelled  half  the  extent  of  this 
mighty  continent!” 

The  following  defeription  of  Bri- 
tifli  America,  and  the  three  great 
claffes  or  divifions  of  people  that  in¬ 
habit  it,  is  at  once  juft  and  ingenious : 

“  Britilh  America  is  divided  into 
many  provinces,  forming  a  large  af- 
fociation,  fcattered  along  a  coaft  1500 
miles  extent  and  about  200  wide. 
This  fociety  I  would  fain  examine, 
at  leaft  fuch  as  it  appears  in  the  niid- 
dle  provinces  ;  if  it  does  not  afford 
that  variety  of  tinges  and  gradations 
which  may  be  obferved  in  Europe, 
we  have  colours  peculiar  to  ourfelves. 
For  inftance,  it  is  natural  to  conceive 
thatthofe  who  live  near  the  fea,  mu^t 
[  be  very  different  from  thofe  who  live 
in  the  woods  ;  the  intei  mediate  fpiace 
will  afford  a  feparate  and  diftind 
*clafs. 

“  Men  are  like  plants  ;  the  good- 
nefs  and  flavour  of  the  ircit  proceed 
from  the  peculiar  foil  and  expohtion 
in  which  they  grow.  We  are  no¬ 
thing  but  what  we  derive  from  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  climate  we  inha¬ 
bit,  the  government  we  obey,  the 
fyftem  of  religion  w  e  profefs,  and  the 
nature  of  our  employment.  Here  yorti 
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wili  find  but  few  crimes  ;  thefe  Iias'e 
acquired  as  yet  no  root  among  us,  i 
wilh  1  were  able  to  trace  aii  my 
ideas;  if  my  ignorance  j)rcvenis  me 
from  delcribiiig  tJiem  j  roperly?  I 
hope  I  lhall  be  able  to  deiliie.ite  a 
few  of  the  outlines,  which  are  ail  i 
propofc. 

Thofc  who  live  near  the  fea  feed 
more  on  fiih  than  on  fielh,  and  often 
enc(»unter  that  boilterous  clement. 
This  renders  them  more  bold  and 
enterprifing ;  this  leads  them  to  ne¬ 
glect  the  confined  occupations  of  the 
land.  They  fee  and  converfe  with  a 
vayiety  of  people  ;  their  intercourfe 
with  mankind  becomes  extenfivc. 
The'fea  infpires  them  with  a  love  of 
traffic,  a  defire  of  tranfporting  pro¬ 
duce  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and 
leads  them  to  a  variety  of  refourccs 
which  fupply  the  place  of  labour. 
Thofe  who  inhabit  the  middle  lettle* 
ments,  by  far  the  moil  numerous, 
mud  be  very  difFcrent ;  the  fimple 
cultivation  of  the  earth  purifies  them, 
but  the  indulgences  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  foft  remonftrances  of  reli- 


icaves  every  one  to  think  for  them-v 
felves  in  f^nritual  matters  ;  the  Jaws 
inlpe^d  our  actions,  our  thoughts  are 
left  to  God.  Indullry,  good  living, 
idiilliaefs,  iitigioiilnefs,  country  po¬ 
litics,  the  pride  oi  ir.cmen,  religious 
iadillcrence,  are  their  charatUriliics. 
If  you  recede  llilJ  iarthcr  trom  tij<? 
iea,  yv)u  will  come  into  more  modern 
iettiements  ;  they  e^hibir  the  fame 
ftrong  lineaments  in  a  ruder  appear¬ 
ance.  Religion  fecdis  to  have  uiil 
lefs  influence,  and  their  manners  are 
lefs  improved. 

“  No  vv  we  arrive  near  the  great 
woods,  near  the  lad  inhabited  dif- 
tridls  ;  there  men  feem  to  be  placed 
ftill  farther  beyond  the  reach  of  go¬ 
vernment,  which  in  fome  meafure 
leaves  them  to  themkives.  How  can 
it  pervade  every  corner  ?  as  ti'.ev  'verc 
driven  there  by  misfortunes,  neceirity' 
of  beginnings,  defire  of  acquiring 
large  trads  of  land,  idlenefs,  frequent 
want  of  (economy,  ancient  debts; 
the^ve-unlon  of  iucli  people  does  not 
j  afford  a  very  plealiiig  fpectacle.  When 
j  dil’corJ,  want  of  unity  and  fricndlhip; 


gion,  the  rank  of  independent  free-  ^ 
holders,  muft  neceffarily  infpire  them 
with  fentiments  very  little  known  in 
Europe  among  people  of  the  fame 
clafs.  What  do  I  lay  ?  Europe  has 
no  fuch  clafs  of  men  ;  the  early 
knowledge  they  acquire,  the  early 
bargains  they  make  give  them  a  great 
degree  of  fagacity.  As  freemen  they 
will  be  litigious  ;  pride  and  obdinacy 
are  often  the  caufe  of  law-'-fuits  ; 
the  nature  of  pur  laws  and  govern¬ 
ments  may  be  another.  As  citizens, 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  they  will 
carefully  read  the  newfpapers,  enter 
into  every  political  dirquifition,  freely 
blame  or  cenfurc  governors  and  o 
thers.  As  farmers,  they  will  be  care¬ 
ful  and  anxious  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can,  becaufe  what  they  get  is 
>  their  own..  As  northern  men  they 
will  love  the  cheartul  cup.  As  Chrii- 
tians,  religion  curbs  them  not  in  their 
opinions  ;  the  general  iadnlgence 


when  either  drunkennefs  or  idknefs 
prevail  in  fuch  remote  diftri(5ls  ;  con¬ 
tention,  inadivity,  and  wretchevlnefs 
muft  enfue.  There  are  not  the  lame 
remedies  to  thel'e  evils  as  m  a  long 
eilabJilhed  community.  The  few  ma-^ 
giftrales  they  have  are  in  general 
little  better  than  the  red  ;  they  -are 
often  in  a  perfec^l  dare  of  w^ar ;  tliat 
of  man  againd  man  fometimes  deci¬ 
ded  by  blows,  fometimes  by  means  cf 
the  law ;  that  of  a  man  againd  every 
wild  inhabitant  of  thofe  venerable 
woods,  of  which  they  are  come  to 
diTpodefs  them.  Tncre  men  appe;j; 
to  be  no  better  than  carnivorous. ani¬ 
mals  of  a  Inpcrior  rank,  Jiving  on  the 
dtlh  ot  wild  animals  when  they  can. 
catch  them,  and  when  they  are  not 
able  they  Uibfiit  on  gralti.  He  who 
w’ould  vvifli  to  fee  America  in  it.  pro¬ 
per  light,  and  have  a  true  idea  of  itt 
feeble  beginnings  and  ba!i)arous  ru¬ 
diments.  mi:d  vif:':  oar  ex-ended 
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of  frontiers  where  the  laft  fettlers 
dwell,  and  where  he  may  fee  the  firll 
labours  of  feflement,  the  mode  of 
<!lcaring  the  earth,  in  all  their  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances ;  where  men  are 
wholly  Etc  depcKdfcut  on  thtir  native 
tempers,  and  on  the  fpur  of  uncertain 
indiillry,  which  often  fails  when  not 
lan^titicd  by  the  efficacy  of  a  few  mo¬ 
ral  rules.  There,  remote  from  the 
power  of  exampE,and  chock  ofihame, 
many  families  exhibit  the  moll  hideous 
parts  of  our  fociety.  They  ar^:  a  kind 
of  torlorn  hope,  preceding  by  ten  or 
twelve  years  tiie  more  refpedahle  ar¬ 
my  of  veterans  which  come  alter 
them.  In  that  fpace,  profperity  will 
polilh  fame,  vice  and  the  law  will 
drive  off  the  reft,  who  uniting  again 
witli  others  like  tliemfelves*  will  re¬ 
cede  dill  farther;  making. room  for 
more  indiilfrious  people,  who  will 
finifh  their  improvements,  convert  the 
log  houfe  into  a  convenient  habil^- 
tion,  and  rejoicing  tha»’  tiie  tirft  heavy 
W  labours  are  tinilhed,  will  change  in  a 
^  few  years  that  hitherto  barbarous 
country  into  a  fine  fertile,  well  regu¬ 
lated  diftrid.  Suck  is  our  progrefs, 
fuch  is  the  march  of  the  Europeaus 
toward  the  interior  parts  of  this  con¬ 
tinent.  In  all  focieties  there  are  off-  ! 
cads  ;  this  impure  part  ferves  as  our 
precurfors  or  pioneers ;  my  father 
himfelf  was  one  of  thatxiafs,  but  he  . 
came  upon  honed  principles,  and  was 
therefore  one  of  the  few  who  held 
fad ;  by  good  condud  and  tempe¬ 
rance  he  tranfmitted  to  me  his  fair 
inheritance,  when  not  above  one  in 
fourteen  of  his  contemporaries  had 
the  fame  good  fortune.” 

(To  he  continued. )  j 

authcjillc  Narrative  of  a  Veya^e 
perfor't^ied  by  Captain  Cook  a7id  Cap¬ 
tain  Cierke,  in  his  Majejlfs  Jhips 
the  Refolution  and  DifeoverVy  during  ^ 
ice  Tears  1776,  1777,  1778,  1779, 
ukJ  1780.  lHufiratcd  ^jeith  a  Chart  I 
•  and  a  variety  of  Cuts*  By  W.  Elii's,  ! 
Ajifant  Surgeon  to  both  Vefl'^ls.  I 
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London. 

The  lad  expedition  undertaken 
for  the  purpofe  of  difeovering 
a  north- wed  prlfage,  excited  expeda- 
tions  of  the  mod  powerful  kind  •;  Eu¬ 
rope  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to 
the  event,  as  with  the  abilities,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  enterprize  of 
Captain  Cook,  they  hoped  to  fee  the 
favourable  fpeculation  of  philofophy 
realized,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
world  bound  together  by  an  eafier 
chain.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
effort  is  to  be  added  to  the  many 
others  which  have  failed  ;  and  it  is 
more  paiticnlafly  to  be  lamented,  as 
during  this  voyage  we  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lofe  that  dldingullhed  na¬ 
vigator  and  feaman  by  whom  it  was 
attempted.”  The  ‘volume’s  before  us, 
though  they  are  not  very  explicit  on 
the  point,  yet  fay  enough  to  warrant 
the  c.onjedure,  that  the  difeovery  of 
a  north-wed  paffage,  however  ra¬ 
tional  in  theory,  is  .not  poffible-'in 
fad ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
voyage  that  will  ever  be  undertaken 
for  the  purpofe. 

This  narrative  of  the  voyage  Is  nr#t 
written  with  any  great  degree  of  ac- 
'  curacy  or  elegance.  It  is  a  copy  of 
the  Ihip’s  log-book,  containing  an  ac- 
•  count  of  the  feveral  modes  of  failing; 
■when  they  tacked,  and  whoa  they 
wore  lliip  ;  when  the  ;fopfail  was 
handed,  and  when  they  lay'  to  the 
wind.  Thefc  minute  particulars  make 
the  wx'rk  tedious  w’ithout  neceflity, 
for  they  can  neither  benefit  the  fea- 
man,  nor  entertain  the'eufious  reader. 

,  The  author  i'eldom  reafons,  and  when 
he  deferibes  the  varieties  of  climate, 
charadcr,  and  foil,  feldorry  drives  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  'properties 
vvhicTi  he  obferver,  ;  to  trace  the  re¬ 
lation,  or  to  mark  the  v^arictics  of  the 
feveral  olnefts  of  nature  in. the  feve- 
ral  didrids  (>{  the  globe.  Wc  follow 
him  tiherefore  with  painful  folicilude 
through  an  imrrienie  trad  of  ocean  ; 
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and  the  only  rccompence  is  the  dif- 
covery  of  fome  barren  fpots  of  arftic 
foil,  wh-ere  lhags  and  gulls  arc  the 
principal  or  the  only  inh^lbitanfs. 
His  narrative  is  not  however  totally 
dcdirutc  cither  of  painting  or  invef- 
tigation  ;  but  he  difplays  no  depth  of 
knowledge,  and  his  acquaintance 
feems  only  to  extend  to  the  face  of 
nature. 

As  we  have,  in  the  courfe  ot  the 
5|.tli  volume  ot  our  Maeazinc,  given 
.ery  copious  extrafts  from  a  former 
narrative  of  this  voyage,  it  would  be 
fuperflnous  to  take  up  room  with  any 
further  account  of  Mr  Ellis’s  work. 


PJR  L IJMENTAR  T  HIS  TOR  T. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Wednefday  May  i. 
order  of  the  day  was  called 
I  for  the  fecond  reading  ot  the 
bill  ?o  exclude  contradlors  from  fitting 
in  Parliament,  &c. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  oppofed  its  ge¬ 
neral  principle,  as  well  as  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  the  enading  claufes.  His 
Lordlhip  faid,  that  a  matter  of  this 
great  magnitude  was  ill  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  lo  late  a  day  in  the  prclent 
feflion  of  Parliament  ;  and  as  it  was 
a  maxim  of  the  prclent  Adminlftra- 
tion.  when  out  ot  olfice,  to  con¬ 
demn  fuch  fteps,  he  was  not  a  little 
furprifed  to  find  their  favourite  child 
brought  forward  under  fuch  circum* 
ftances.  An  atft  of  Parliament  to 
alter,  in  a  moft  effential  point,  that 
venerable  conilitution  which  had  been 
fo  long  admired  for  the  great  wifdom 
of  its  Rru^5lure,  was  not  of  that  flight 
and  trivial  moment  which  only  re¬ 
quired  the  common  forms  of  ordina¬ 
ry  bills.  It  was  of  an  impertant 
magnitude,  and  called  tor  both  the 
ferious  attention  and  mature  delibe¬ 
ration  of  their  Lordlliips.  To  dif- 
franchife  a  fuhje(ft,  take  away  the 
rights  of  an  ete^lor,  and  the  privi- 
h  ges  of  the  eleded,  were  matters  not 
to  pafs  Into  a  law,  iinlefs  the  flronj- 
Vot..  LVL 


eft  reafons  could  be  adduted  for  the 
neceflity  of  fuch  a  proceeding. — To 
the  principle  of  the  bill  his  Lordlhip 
had  great  objections.  He  had  conli- 
dered  it  in  every  point  of  view  ;  in 
all  its  confeqiient  evils,  and  all  its 
probable  good. — But  tjie  former  out¬ 
weighed  the  latter.  The  fubjed  was 
robbed  of  his  trcedoni  without  the 
conftitution  benrh’tijig  by  the  theft. 
Contrads,  in  his  idea,  were  of  that 
nature  which  made  it  requifitc  that 
they  Ihould  be  open*  to  the  public ; 
and  tn.ir,  it  any  finifter  pradices 
wore  tiled,  a  dllcoverv  muft  of  courfe 
follow.  The  prefent  l>ili  was  brought, 
not  on  the  fad  of  fuch  an  evil  being 
committed,  of  fuch  a  crime  exifting, 
but  mere!,  under  an  idea  that  it  w’as 
lo.  Had  the  cafe  b“en  other  wile— - 
had  there  lived  in  government  a  mi- 
nifter,  or  a  fervant  of  the  crown, 
vx’ho  could  be  bad  cnoutth  to  commit 
the  crime,  to  the  removal  of  which 
the  prefent  bill  went,  bis  Lordlhip 
faid,  no  pains,  no  penalties,  could  be 
fevere  ciuaigh  to  punilh  liiirii  But  as 
the  fad  did  not  appear  in  that  liglu, 
it  w'as  frivolous  to  pafs  the  prefent  bill. 

.  'ds  of  Parliament  Ihould  always  be 
founded  on  fiibftantial  proofs,  not  on 
bare  foppofition. 

As  to  the  claufes,  they  were  drawn 
up  in  a  very  loofe  and  vague  manner, 
and  befpoke  neither  attention  to  law 
nor  confequences.  7'liey  w^ere  fo 
'  worded,  that  they  afFtded  every  man 
who  might,  either  by  his  agent  or 
otherwnle,  fell  or  dlfpofe  of  his  lim¬ 
ber,  his  corn,  or  his  provillons,  for 
the  ufe  of  Government.  They  were 
claufes  of  pains  and  penalties,  un¬ 
known  in  a  land  ot  liberty  —  uncon- 
llitutional — and  big  with  the  molt 
alarming  evils.  He  therefore  be- 
feeclicd  their  Lordlhlps  to  attend  to 
the  matter  betore  them,  and  to  recoi¬ 
led  that  they  had  once  rejeded  this 
very  lyill,  in  a  dlffeieut  form,  but  in 
a  Btnilar  hibilancc,  nnd  rh^  rtfore  that 
they  were  now  bound  again  to  rejed 
it.  He  requeued  them  not  to  jlcuHj 
A  a 
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or  to  Jlirink  from  their  former  opinion, 
hut  to  ccnie  forward  openly  and  fair¬ 
ly  as  men,  and  fupport,what  they  pro- 
feiled  to  be  their  fentiments.  Hi: 
Lordlhip  uled  many  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  OR  the  occalion,  and  concluded 
with  his  advice  to  the  new  minillers, 
not  to  give  room,  hy.falTing  this  bill, 
ior  the  inveteracy  of  aaonymous  ferib- 
biers. 

Lord  Coventry  faid  he  was  a  friend 
to  the  bill,  and  therefore  moved  tor 
its  commitment. 

72v  Duke  of  Richmond  fupported 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  it  went  ! 
to  dt ftroy  that  fyftem  of  corruption 
which  had  brought  Great  Britain  to 
its  prefent  humiliating  (late.  He  at¬ 
tacked  the  Chancellor  on  his  Idea  of 
anonymops  fcribbling,  and  faid  he 
was  lurpriled  to  hear  a  threat  of  that 
kind  coming  from  the  learned  JLord. 
— His  Grace  further  added,  that,  if 
the  bill  was  rejedled,  tlie  Commons 
would  be  under  the  neceflky  of  doing 
themfelves  jufticc,  and  excluding  con¬ 
tractors  by  a  vote. 

The  lord  Chancellor ^  in  reply  to  the 
Duke,  laid,  that  the  Commons  might 
disfranchife,  at  their  peril,  without 
the  affent  of  the  other  brandies  of  the 
legiflature. 

l  ord  Mansfield  was  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  the  Chancellor,  in  re- 
fpet?l  to  the  mifchicis  it  would  occafi- 
on  ;  and  therefore  vvilhed  to  guard 
ag.iinft  any  innovation  on  the  eda- 
blifhcd  and  old  conftltution  of  the 
realm:  His  Lordlhip  laid,  that  open 
contrads  made  in  the  face  of  dav, 
and  to  w^hich  each  fubjedt  (houid  have 
a  right  of  propofal,  would  anfw’er  the 
intent  of  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
The  claufes  of  it  w  ere  alfo  exception¬ 
able,  a;id  in  their  prefent  form  would 
‘prevent  any  Member  of  Parliament 
from  ferving  Governmfnt  with  the 
produce  oi  his  dlate.  Tlic  principle 
lie  Condemned,  for  many  real’ens,  and 
principally  becaufe  it  tended  to  punilh 
a  number  of  men  who  had  not  been 
proved  giuity  of  any  crime,  and  look 


away  from  the  fuhjcdl  thofe  rights  the 
enjoy  menPof  w'hich  the  conllitution 
had  long  fandlitied.  . 

Lord  Cufndeti  laid,  he  had  paid  the 
greatefl  attention  to  what  fell  from 
the  noble  and  learned  Lords,  and  had 
weighed  the  arguments  ufed  againll 
the  commitment  of  the  bill ;  and  as 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  wooliack  de« 
ferved  in  all  that  fell  from  l.im  the 
greatcft  relped,  he  lillened  with  care 
to  every  word  }  but  ftich  was  his  un* 
derftanding,  that  he  could  not  find 
out  any  one  reafon  for  agreeing  to 
the  dodlrine  laid  down  by  the  noble 
Lords.  He  w^as  even  furprifed  how 
ingenuity  could  have  perplexed,  or 
great  abilities  laboured  to  miflead, 
one  of  the  fimplell  and  plaineft  pro- 
pofitions  in  the  world.  It  was  a  fa^l 
w'ell  known,  and  he  w^as  net  afliamed 
to  come  forward  with  the  avowal, 
that  the  adminiflration  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  corrupt  for -the  la(t  20 
years,  to  a  moft  profligate  degree. 
This  corruption  mull  be  abolilhed,  or 
the  great  work  of  the  intended  refr  r- 
mation  be  immediately  flopped.  The 
mini  Aerial  pradlice  in  contrails  w^as 
wtII  known  ;  and  though  the  evidence 
of  particulars  could  not  be  brought 
to  the  bar,,  the  fact  was  fubftantiated 
in  the  breafts  of  the  public,  fo  that 
there  was  not  a  man  who  could  be 
ignorant  that  contracts  exifted  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  free  and  unbiafTed 
voice  of  Parliament.  The  Minilier 
was  a  merchant  on  one  hand,  and  the 
contrailor  on  the  other.  Each  bad 
his  feparate  views.  The  Minilier 
wanted  a  vote,  the  other  a  contrail. 
A  bargain  was  made,  and  the  voice 
in  Parliament  barured  for  the  con¬ 
trail.  Thus  they  played  into  each 
other’s  hands  ;  and  fortunes,  f plendid 
fortunes,  w’ere  raifed  on  this  Ihameful 
traffic.  His  Lordlhip  -faid,  that  he 
and  his  friends  had  come  into  Admi- 
niftration  with  a  determined  refolu- 
tion  to  abolilh  this  fyllem  of  corrup-' 
tion  ;  and,  if  pofilble,  to  rcflore  the 
conllitution  to  its  primitive  virtue.—- 


Cut  if  a  wall  was  raifeJ  to  obftruft  ]  down  to  ilie  Houle,  fully  dc! jr;nlasd 
them;  if,  in  the  infancy  of  this  new  j  to  guide  his  conduct  by  the  argu¬ 
fy  ueai,  an  oppofition  was  made  and  j  meats  he  Ihoiiid  hear  on  the  fubjcd. 
carried  into  etfe ft  that  night,  he  would  *  Such  as  had  been  ufed  did  nv)t,  how7 
ncj  longer  remain  in  his  prefent  fitu-  ever,  give  that  weight  U)  make  hiiu 
ation.  In  the  name  of  God,  faid  he,  alter  his  opinion.  Tnc  prouf  of  .co/* 
let  the  old  Miniftry  refume  the  helm,  ruption  did  not  to  him  appear;  and 
and  again  cake  upon  them  their  tor- 
mer  olficial  capacities.  His  Lordlhip 
alked,  in  the  moll  feribus  manner,  if,  j  to  punilh,  on  probability  alone,  1  ho 


he  thought  it  unchriilianlike  and  un¬ 
charitable  to  cenfure,  to  condemn,  and 


according  to  the  fyilem  of  human  na 
ture,  every  provilion  ought  not  to  be 
made  againil  corruption  in  the  Rate  ? 
And  he  appealed  to  the  feelings  of 
every  noble  Lord  in  the  Houfe,  whe¬ 
ther  in  their  confcience  they  did  not 
think,  -that  an  a<fl  co  urevent  contrac¬ 
tors  from  (Ittiiig  in  Parliament  would 
not  be  at  lead  of  equal  public  bene¬ 
fit  with  the  adl  againil  Commiirioners 
of  the  Revenue.  One  had  paffed — 
the  other  was  now  before  them. — 
This  bill,  his  Lordlliip  fiid,  was  to 
be  followed  up  by  others  of  a  fimilar 
nature  ;  fome  ef  which  were  only  in 
embryo — fome  near  maturity.  His 
Lordlhip  concluded  by  faying,  that 
his  principles  againil  corruption,  and 
againil  undue  influence  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  ever  were,  and  Hill  con¬ 
tinue  the  fame.  They  were  the  prin- 


Right  Rev.  Prelate  conlidered  the 
privileges  of  the  fubjed  invaded  in 
more  particulars  than  that.  —  He 
deemed  the  prefeat  bill  an  poji  fac¬ 
to  law,  which,  of  all  others,  was  the 
moll  dangerous  in  a  land  of  liberty  ; 
and  if  it  was  onl/on  that  lame  prin¬ 
ciple  he  thought  himfelf  tiiliy  bound 
to  vote  againil  it.  His  Lordlhip  faid, 
that  the  bill  appeared  to  him  to  have 
a  falfiCy’  in  its  principle,  and  in  fafi 
one  of  the  vvorll  arguments  the  new 
Minillry  could  make  to  gain  pepmar 
applaufe.  It  carried  with  it  the  idea, 
^  that  the  kingdom  mull  be  undone 
unlefs  the  Houle  of  Commons  were 
deprived  of  its  prefent  corruption^' — 
This  indeed  was  llrange  cio<ytrine, 
when  it  appeared  evident,  when  it 
was  prima  Jiicic  before  the  world,  that 
the  prefent  Adminiltration  catne  to 


ciples  of  his  heart,  and  he  would  ne-  the  helm  by  tlie  uncorrnpitiL  the  un- 
ver  fwerve  from  them  fo  long  as  he  influenced  voice  of  the  Honk  ol  Com- 
fivec.  mons  ;  or  rather  by  corruption  and 

Lord  T<^^nJ}jend  faid  a  few  words  influence  having  then  loll  their  elTcdl. 
in  fupport  of  the  bill,  declaring  he  This  was  a  lolceilm  inargum  un  th.it 
fpoke  trom  convitflion  ;  that  contr.ufls  required  explanation,  aiiJ  Miailli  y 
.were  dangerous,  and  had  been  moll  ought  to  make  it  clearly  app.ireot. — 
fhamtfully  abuled.  His  idea  was,  i^nother  objefliou  which  tlic  Plight, 
that  the  prefent  bill  went  in  a  great  Rev.  Prelate  had  to  the  b!ii  was,  that 
mcafure  fo  dellroy  undue  influence.  the  evil  complained  ol  miglit  be  re- 


The  BiJJjop  of  Chefter  made  an  apo¬ 
logy  to  the  Houfe  for  taking  up  the 
fubjefl  of  politics.  The  Right  Rev. 
Prelate  faid,  that  his  diocefe  was  a 
large  one,  and  that  he  found  the  at¬ 
tendance 'to  his  religious  duties  full 
and  ample  employment. — But  as  the 
prefent  bill  was  ol  a  conlllturional 
nature,  and  as  its  probable  effecls 
ieemed  to  ftrike  hlrn  forcibly,  he  came 


msdied,  by  making  it  criiiiiiially  pn. 
nilhable  in  any  Minillcr  to  Ciu-.clnde 
a  contrafl  with  a  Member  of  Parlia- 

of  Parliament. - Plcre  the  root  of 

corruption  would  be  Itruck  at  with 
proper  force,  and  the  grievance  in 
confequence  removed.  As  to  depri- 
ving  a  fubjedl  of  his  rigiu  to  vote, 
and  an  elctflor  of  his  power  to  aft, 
thefe  reafoiis  militated  fo  Rror.gly 
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gainft  hU  Lordflilp’s  principles,  that 
,  he  mull  give  hio  negative  to  the  coiu- 
mitmtnc. 

Thi  Duka  of  Grafton  fupported  the 
commit mt lit  ot  the  bill  with  his  whole 
force  of  eloquence  ;  and  hrongly  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  principle  was  luch  a.* 
could  only  fave  this  kingdom  from 
impending  ruin.  He  {aid  that  open 
contrails  could  always  be  avoided.—- 
He  knew  it  when  he  w’as  at  the  head 
oi  the  Treafury.  The  navy,  the  ord¬ 
nance,  and  every  part  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  were  all  under  that  influence. 

Lord  Fauconher^  followed  his  Grace 
on  the  fame  fidt  or  the  quehion,  and 
was  replied  to  by 

Lord  Dudley,  who  fpoke  againft  the 
commitment  oi  the  bill. 

Lord  liavenfjj'rth  faid  a  few’ words 
in  favour  oi  Lord  Coventry’s  mo¬ 
tion,  and  was  fupported  on  the  fame 
llde  by  . 

The  Marquis  of  Cacrmarthen,  who 
followed  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
I  Lord  Camden’s  ideas  of  dellroying 
the  fyftem  of  corruption. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  then  took  a 
ihort  view  of  what  had  been  faid  on 
this  fubje(fl ;  and  perfcdlly  coincided 
with  Lord  Camden,  as  to  a  hint  of 
quitting  the  helm,  if  an  effcdlve  op- 
pofnion  w'as  made  in  the  Upper  Houfe 
to  that  fyftem  of  corruption  begun  in 
the  Commons.  His  Lordlliip,  in  ta 
king  his  view  of  the  argument,  obfer- 
ved,  contradis  w’crc  iv.eiied  to  that 
enormous  fize  as  to  create  princely 
fortunes.  They  had  pervaded  the  ci¬ 
ty  ;  and  now  the  humble  merchant, 
who  formerly  was  contented  with  his 
lo  per  cent,  and  a  life  of  induftry, 
to  make  a  comfortable  capital  out  of 
the  profits,  looked  to  contradls  as  o- 
tlicrs  looked  to  the  emoluments  of 
the  Nabobs.  His  fplendid  villa,  or 
his  princely  palace,  ftruck  the  eye  of 
a  modeft  politician  with  wonder.  His 
houfe  was  luperb,  his  equipage  mag- 
mficent.  Formerly,  at  London,  a 
merchant  was  jealous  of  even  fpeak- 
ing  to  a  Minifterj  but,  :at  this  day^ 


that  delicacy  Is  worn  of,  and  the  Mi- 
niiier  and  the  merchant  walk  am.  in 
arm.  His  Lordftiip  dwelt  for  fomn  . 
time  on  inis  idea,  and  then  adverting 
to  the  general  fyftem  of  corruption, 
concluded  w  ith  giving  his  hearty  af- 
fent  to  the  bill. 

Earl  Ferrari  faid  a  few  w’ords  in 
fiipport  of  the  bill ;  and  the  queftion 
being  called  for,  the  Houfe  divided, 
Contents  •  70 

Non  Contents  -  45 

Majority  for  the  bill  25 
Thiirfday,  Mav  2. 

LORD  SHELBURNE  rofe,  and 
acquainted  their  Lordlhips,  that,  in 
abfence  ot  ti;e  Marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  he  had  a  melfage  to  deliver  to 
the  Houfe  from  his  Majefty.  The 
Clerk  delivered  the  fame  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  read  as  follows  : 

“  GEORGE  REX. 

“  HIS  Majefty  h -s  found,  with 
concern,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
I  tw'o  feveral  payments  of  the  Civil  Lift 
debt,  and  the  fiibfequcnt  increafe  of 
the  Civil  Lift  revenue,  a  confider- 
«ble  debt  is  fmee  incurred  ;  his 
Majefty  therefore  dcfires  the  advice 
and  aid  of  the  Hoi^fe  of  Lords,  as 
to  the  mode  of  difeharging  that 
debt,  and  preventing  the  like  in  fu¬ 
ture,  wiiliout  laying  any  new  burden 
on  his  people,  whom  it  ever  is  his 
wilh,  as  much  as  poftible,  to  relieve. 
—  -  For  thefe  piirpofes  his  Majefty 
lays  before  the  Houfe  the  plan  of  re¬ 
form  which  he  has  judged  proper  to 
make  in  his  eftabliftinient,  to  be  per- 
feded  by  the  wifdorn  of  Parliament 
for  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
public  benefit.  G.  R.” 

The  fame  was  again  read  by  the 
Clerk  ;  after  w'hich 

The  Earl  of  Skelhurtie  rofe  up,  apd 
acquainted  the  Houfi^,  that  he  had  in 
his  hand  an  account  of  the  Civil  Lift 
I  debt,  and  alfo  a  lift  of  the  offices  to  be 
I  reduced.  He  faid  it  w’ould  be  pre- 
!  fumption  in  him  to  trouble  their 
I  Lordfhips  w’ith  any  thing  he  might 
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have  to  fay  on  the  fuhjedt ;  he  fliouid 
therefore  deliver  in  the  papers,  and 
move  an  addrefs  on  his  Majeliy's  mef- 
lage,  which  his  Lordlhip  accordingly 
did,  in  the  following  words,  viz. 

“  That  an  humble  addrefs  be  pre- 
fented  to  his  Majefly,  to  return  his 
Majefty  the  dutiful  acknowledgments 
of  this  Houfe,  for  his  moft  gracious 
mclTage,  and  for  the  cominunication 
Jiis  Majefty  has  been  pleafed  to  make 
of  the  plan  of  reform  he  has  executed 
in  his  eftablilhments  ;  and  to  allure 
his  Majefty,  that  this  Houfe  will  con¬ 
cur  in  all  meafures  which  lhall  appear 
expedient  for  effeding  the  wife  and 
beneficial  purpofts  which  his  Majefty 
has  had  in  view  in  this  plan  oi  re¬ 
form,  for  the  honour  of  his  Crown, 
and  the  public  benefit,  fully  trufting 
that  fo  bright  an  example  will  be  pro- 
duffive  of  the  rnoft  falutary  efteds,  by 
infuling  a  fimilar  fpiric  of  occonoiny 
through  every  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure.” 

The  fame  w’as  read  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and,  upon  the  queftion 
being  put,  carried  nsm,  con.  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  prefented  to  his  Majefty 
by  the  Lords  with  White  Staves. 

Friday,  May 

COUNSEL  were  called  in  to  be 
heard  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cricklade,  to  palliate  and  explain 
their  condudt  at  the  late  general  elec¬ 
tion.  Fhc  Duke  of  Richnond,  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  management  of 
the  bufinefs  for  the  promotion  of  the 
bill,  rofe,  and  delireJ  that  this  quef- 
tiou  might  be  put  to  the  counfel, 
whether  or  no  they  would  not  chufe 
to  wave  their  right  of  objecting  to  the 
bill  in  the  prefent  ftage  of  it,  and  wait 
till  after  its  commitment.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Mansfield  objected 
to  this  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
eftahiilhed  mode  of  proceeding  ;  and 
Lords  Grantley  and  AJhhurton  took 
the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  After 
the  matter,  however,  had  been  much 
more  minutely  dil'cuHed  than  fo 
^rifling  a  circumftancc  at  all  merited, 


the  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  up  the 
point,  and  the  counfel  were  accord¬ 
ingly  called  to  the  bar.  Witneffes 
W’cre  called  in  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
7mnd  defired  that  this  queition  might 
be  alkeJ,  Whether  or  no  there  was 
not  a  general  reputation  that  g^'eat 
bribery  and  corruption  had  been  ox- 
ercifcd  at  Cricklade,  at  the  lait  elec¬ 
tion.  The  Lord  Chancellor  objected  to 
this,  becaufe  the  objed  of  the  biii  was 
to  indict  pains  and  penalties  upou 
certain  people  ;  and  tiie  avowed  mo¬ 
tive  in  fo  doing  was  .this,  that  they* 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  This  was  the  favft  tor  which 
they  were  to  l)e  puniliied,  and  tnertf- 
lore  facts,  and  not  hcarlay,  ought  to 
be  produced  to  eftablilh  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  noble 
Duke  fpoke  feveral  times,  and  each 
in  his  turn  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
warmth. 

I.ord  Fortefeue  rofe,  and  faid,  tLi*: 
what  he  had  dreaded  had  iictually 
come  to  pals,  namely,  that  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  the  Houfe  would  be  lowered 
and  tarnilhed  by  the  profulion  of 
lawyers  which  time  might  occalionally 
introduce  into  it.  It  was  no  longcjr 
a  Houfe  of  Lords  and  Peers  ;  it  was 
converted  into  a  mere  court  of  law, 
where  all  tiie  folid  and  honourable 
principles  of  truth  and  jiiltice  were 
ihamelully  facrificed  to  the  low  petti¬ 
fogging  chicanery  and  quibbles  ufed 
in  Weftminftcr  hall.— Tuat  once  ve¬ 
nerable,  dignified,  and  auguft  alTein- 
bly  refembied  more  a  meeting  of 
attornies  than  a  Houle  of  Parliament# 
It  brought  ftrongiy  to  his  recolledion 
a  Cornilh  Court,  where,  for  w’ant  of 
barrifters,  attornies  are  permitted  to 
alfume  that  chara*5ler.  He  faid,  he 
had  ever  kept  the  feveral  adminiilra- 
tions  of  this  country  at  a  diftance  ;  he 
could  aver,  he  had  not  attended  a 
Minifter’s  levee,  till  very  lately,  for 
the  laft  forty  years  ;  yet,  though  he 
was  w’illing  to  give  the  prtfent  his 
lupporc,  he  no  longer  pledged  him- 
felf  to  it  thin  he  Ihould  Uiiak  tbry 
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deferved  it.  He  could  not  avoid  ac 
knowledging  th^tthey  came  into  office 
upon  tne  mod  honourable  and  lauda¬ 
ble  of  all  motives,  the  approbation  ot 
their  Sovereign,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  great  body  bf  the  nation.  It 
therefore  filled  his  bread  with  indig¬ 
nation  when  he  beheld  fuch  men,  day  ’ 
after  day,  thwarted  and  oppoftd  by 
men,  whom,  he  was  not  alhamed 
again  to  repeat,  refembled  more  a  fet 
of  Corr.ljlo  attornies  than  Members  of 
that  Honfe.  To  this  fpeech  no  reply 
was  made. 

The  quedloh  was  negatived  with¬ 
out  a  divifion.  The  witiiefles  were 
examined  to  feveral  points,  and  the 
farther  proceeding  in  the  bufmefs 
deferred  till  a  future  day. 

Motida)\  May  6. 

Contractors  Bill. 

THE  Houfe  refolved  a 

Committee,  and  Lord  Scar  [dale  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  Chair, 

^rhe  Lord  Chanedior  rofe,  and  im- 
inecliatcly  adverting  to  the  main  claufe 
of  the  bill,  by  which  all  perfons  are 
10  be  excluded  from  fitting  in  the 
Houle  of  Commons,  who  fhall  hold 
or  eiijoy  any  contracd  with  or  under 
Government,  or  furnilh  any  (lores 
for  carrying  fuch  cohtradls  into  .exe¬ 
cution,  ohfefved,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  principle  of  the  bill,  this  claufe 
extended  much  farther  tiran  was  con- 
fonant  to  found  reafon,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  cafe  required  ;  that  it 
would  give  rife  to  innumerable  mif- 
chiefs,  prove  highly  detrimental  to 
the  public  fervice  ;  and,  by  involving 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  would 
militate  againft  all  juftice  and  equity  : 
fw  the  bill  did*  not  extend  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  only  ;  it  alfo  ren¬ 
dered  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  all 
thofe  who  ftiould  inadvertently,  and 
without  any  finifter  defign,  fiipply 
materials  for  carrying  any  contraA 
into  execution;  fo  that  it  would  be 
^tinfafe  for  any  man  to  difpofe  of  his 
property,  left  that  property  Ihould  be 


appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of  fulfil- 
ing  a  contrail  with  Government : 
and  thus  render  him  liable  to  the  pe¬ 
nalties  ot  this  bill.  His  Lordfhip 
faid  that  this  bill  would  give  nlc  to 
innurticrable  collufions,  and  that  it 
vrould  evidently  tend  to  injure  tiie 
public  fervice,  by  precluding  thole 
gentlemen  who  might  have  it  in  tlieir 
po’wer  to  fupply  Government,  from 
ufing  that  power  to  benefit  the  public, 
from  an  apprenenfion  of  incurring  Uic 
penalties  of  this  hill.  It  did  not  fiiike 
him,  that  a  Member  of  the  Lower 
Houfe  could  be  To  ftrongly  infliienced 
by  the  confideration  of  a  contrad,  as 
had  been  reprefented  by  the  tramers 
and  fupporters  of  the  bill.  Many 
Members  of  that  Houfe  were  mer¬ 
chants  of  great  property,  and  exten- 
five  dealings  ;  were  they  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  a  Hat  in  the  Senate,  merjjly 
becaufe  they  were  enabled  and  de¬ 
ft  rous  of  fupplying  Government  with 
thole  articles  in  which  they  happened 
to  deal,  and  which,  perhaps,  no  other 
naen  could  fo  readily  fupply  ?  Many 
of  the  Members  of  that  Houfe  were 
of  the  fir  ft  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom,  confeqiiently  the  bell  able 
to  fupply  timber  ior  the  navy  ;  was 
Government  to' be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
j  vantage  to  be  derived  from  the  pur- 
chafe  of  fiKh  ti^nber,  or  tjiofe  geritle- 
men  of  the  advantage  of  dilpoling  of 
it  for  fuch  valuable  purpole,  merely 
becaufe  they  happened  lo  have  feats 
in  the  other  Houfe  ?  Surely  net.  liis 
Lordfiiip,  on  the  whole,  could  by  no 
means  affent  to  fuch  a  bill  paffing 
into  a  law,  and  trufled  their  Lord- 
fhips  would,  on  mature  deliberation, 
concur  with  him  in  fentimeiit. 

Lord  AJhhurton  could  not  difeover 
that  the  bill  contained  the  feeds  of 
the  evils  adverted  to  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord-  His  Lordfhip 
fpoke  a  confiderable  time  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  and,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  chief  obje^ion  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  concluded  by  moving,  That 
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the  v/ords  of  his  own  growth,  pro¬ 
duce,  or  manufa<5lure,'^  Ihould  be  in- 
fcrted  in  the  claufe. 

Lord  Coventry  fee  ended  the  mu- 
tiun. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  forr'y  to 
differ  in  lentiment  from  the  noble 
Lord  who  made  the  motion  :  but  his 
Grac;  conceived  the  propefed  amend 
mem  totally  unnccelTary.  He  wlih- 
cd  the  claufe  to  remain  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  that  the  bill  might  operate  to 
the  fuliell  extent,  and  produce  its  de-' 
fired  effe(fl. 

Lord  Derby  gave  his  hearty  nc.ra- 
iive  to  the  motion.  His  Lordihlp 
laid  this  was  a  bill  which  related 
folely  to  the  Houfe  ot  Commons,  and 
he  could  by  no  means  think  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  a  matter,  which  was  obvi- 
oufly  a  regulation  among  thcmfdves, 
for  the  extirpation  'd  that  iiifluenc. 
which  it  was  well  known  was  upiv.  id 
by  contradors  having  the  privi  lege 
of  feats  in  that  Houle»  He  hoped 
that  influence,  and  ail  other  undue 
influence,  .  would  be  totally  done 
away  ;  and  as  the  prefent  bill,  and 
every  claufe  in  it,  feemed  to  tend 
ftrongly  to  that  obje(5t,  any  motion  i 
that  might  in  any  degree  impede  it 
thould  meet  his  negative* 

Lord  L^ngha77i  fpK)ke  on  the  fame 
fide,  and  quoted  feveral  inflances  to 
prove,  that  members  of  parliament, 
being  allowed  to  make  contrails  with 
government,  did  undoubtedly  influ¬ 
ence  them  in  their  parliamentary 
conduct. 

Lord  Loughborough  condemned  the 
claufe  in  queflion.  His  Lordlhip 
faid,  it  might  affe^ff  many  pr  rfoivs 
who  could  have  no  idea  of  contrac¬ 
ting  witli  government;  that  it  might 
poflibiy  affedf  fome  of  their  Lord- 
Ihips,  who  having  (hares  of  vtifels 
abroad,  wdiich,  on  an  emergency, 
might,  in  diftant  parts,  be  converted 
to  tile  ufe  of  government,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happened  ;  then  thofe  who 
had  (hares  in  Inch  vclLls  would  be 


included  under  the  prefent  claufe, 
and  be  liable,  to  the  penalties  of  the 
bill. 

Lord  Radiior  entered  minutely  inta 
the  meaning  and  extent  of  the  claufe 
as  it  then  flood,  and  fuggefled  feveral 
ideas  for  clearing  from  it  all  ambi- 
guity. 

Lord  King  inov^cl,  that  the  word 
inanufcMure  in  Lord  Afliburton’s 
amendment  be  omitted.  On  which 
tne  Houfe  divided,  v'hen  there  ap¬ 
peared— for  Lord  King’s  amend¬ 
ment  27,  againfl  ic  26, 

Upon'  the  whole  cLiiife  as  it  then 
flood,  another  divilion  took  place  : — ■ 
for  the  claufe  35,  agalnfl  it  i^. 

’  The  further  confidcratioa  of  the  • 
bill  was  poflpoiud  to  Thuriday. 

IVednefdciy  ^  Miiy  h. 

A  PE'l'ITION  was  prelhnteJ  to 
the  Houfe  troin  Mr  Petrie,  praying 
that  he  might  be  permitted  by  his 
counfcl  to  crof<  examine  the  wlinelTes 
in  the  c.tfe  ot  Crickiade,  in  fo  fir  as 
re('pc(fled  the  charge >  hrcmghi  againll 
him  ot  bribery  and  corruption. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  oppofed  the 
prayer  of  this  petition,  btcaufe  Mr 
Petrie  was  in  no  w'av  affeifled  bv  the 
bill  in  queflion,  and  therefore,  in  his 
opini'^n,  he  ought  nr  t  to  be  heard. — 
Lord  Aihbur;on  faid,  that  in  fo  far 
he  was  afteifled,  as  imputations  were 
thrown  out  againll  him  injurious  to 
his  charavfler.  But  the  queltion  bc- 
ing  put,  it  was  agreed  not  to  hear 
hiiii. 

Several  witneffes  were  then  exami¬ 
ned,  after  which  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  laid,  that  it  was  really  loc‘ 
much  fatigue  for  him  to  have  to  bat- 
I  tie  w’ith  ilie  l.iwycrs  at  the  bar,  and 
{  the  lawyers  within  the  bar,  in  the 
!  examination  of  the  wltnelfes  ;  and  he 
therefore  moved,  that  couni’el  he  ad- 
;  initted  on  the  other  fide.  Some  de- 
(  bate  look  pl^ce  on  tliis,  after  wdiich 
it  was  a^lmitwed,  and  the  chairman 
was  ordered  to  report  progveff. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mcnddy'y  April  29. 

The  Houle  went  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  report  from  the 
Secret  Committee  on  India  ailairs. 

Sir  'Thjinas  Ru»nholJ  dated,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  various  relolutions  perfonally 
atfedmg  him,  and  which  on  two  for¬ 
mer  days  had  been  read  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  fhould  be  moved,  he  thought 
it  would  be  but  judice  to  permit  him 
to  refer  to  the  Committee  thofe  pa- 
perb,  from  which  he  was  of  opinion 
he  Ihould  be  able  to  extra<d  a  folid 
and  fubdantlal  defence,  that  fo  the 
bane  and  antidote  might  get  abroad 
into  the  world  at  one  time.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving,  That  the  papers, 
brought  from  the  India  Houfe  on 
Fri  Jay  be  referred  to  the  Committee, 
together  with  the  report  from  the  Se¬ 
cret  Committee. 

The  Lord  Advocate  oppofed  this 
motion,  on  the  principle,  that  the 
Houfe  was  to  be  conddered  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  capacity— as  a  great  inqued — and 
as  a  court  of  jullice.  In  their  inqiii- 
fitorial  capacity,  they  might  fairly 
adopt  the  relblucioiis  which  laould  be 
propofed,  if  they  were  fuch  as  met 
their  approbation  ;  and  in  their  judi¬ 
cial  charaider,  they  might  afterwards 
try  the  perfons  wJio  were  the  objeefts 
of  thofe  refolutions.  In  the  one  cafe, 
they  were  not  to  hear  a  defence  ;  in 
the  other,  they  could  not  proceed  till 
the  accufed  Ihould  have  been  heard. 
It  was  his  intention,  if  the  refolutions 
fhould  be  agreed  to  by  the  Houfe,  to 
follow  them  up,  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  infli(d  pains  and 
penalties  on  iS;V  Tho.  Ru?nboldyBart.  y, 
iVhitehi!!^  and  Peter  Perrin^  Efqrs*  for 
high  crimes  and  mifdeamcanors  com¬ 
mitted  by  them  in  India.  When  this 
bill  Ihould  be  brought  in,  then,  and 
not  before,  in  his  opinion,  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet  Ihould  be  heard  in 
his  defence. 

Sir  Tbowas  Ru'dihoU  complained  of 
the  hardlhip  of  this  mode  or  proceed¬ 
ing,  as  it  would  in  fadl  pronounce  i 


him  guilty  before  he  Hiould  be  called 
to  defend  himfeif. — He  was  going  to 
prove,  that  fome  of  the  refolutions 
were  ill-founded,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted  by  Mr  Rigby,  who  requelled 
that  he  would  not  then  enter  upon  his 
defence,  or  difclofe  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  intended  to  meet  the  charge. 
Sir  Thomas,  after  a  few  obfervations, 
withdrew  his  motion.  It  was  then 
agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  fufficient 
time  fhould  be  allowed  for  the  defence, 
and  every  indulgence  given  that  was 
compatible  with  juftice. 

The  Lord  Advocate  having  moved  all 
his  refolutions,  to  the  number  of  50 
and  more,  Sir  George  Howard  re¬ 
ported  them  to  the  Houfe. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  moved, 

“  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  reftraining  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold,  Bart,  and  Peter  Perrin 
Efq;  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  next  fellion  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  for  difeovefing  the  eftate 
and  efFe<Jls  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
Bart.  Peter  Perrin  and  John  White- 
hill,  Efqrs.  and  for  preventing  the 
tranfporting  or  alienating  of  the  fame.” 

Prefented,  read  a  firft  time,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  read  a  fecond  time. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  explainrtl 
the  grounds  on  which  he  thought  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  necelfary, 
and  concluded  with  moving, 

“  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  inditfling  certain  pains  and 
penalties  on  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
B.irt.  John  Whitehill,  and  Peter 
Perrin,  Efqrs.  for  certain  breaches  of 
public  tniil  and  high  crimes  and  mif- 
demeanors  committed  by  them,  whilft 
they  relpedively  held  the.  office  of 
Prefideiic,  Counfcllors,  and  Members 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  fettle- 
ment  at  Fort  St  George,  on  the  coaft 
or  Coromandel,  in  the  Eall  Indies.” 

I  pon  the  qiicllion  being  put,  it  was 
ordered  acccTdingiy,  without  any  op- 
pofition  ;  and  the  Houfe  adjourned  at 
eight  o’clock. 


